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10,000 TABLETS » OATINE TOILET SOAP 


FREE to Readers of “Pearson's Weekly.” 


So convinced are we that the merits of Oatine Toilet Soap will ensure its universal adoption that 
we have decided, for a limited period, to distribute absolutely free to all who care to 
take advantage of our offer, a Visitors’ tablet of this delightful Soap, together with samples of 
seven other Oatine preparations, which are equally delightful and useful. 


OATINE SOAP is made from the very finest materials and scientifically compounded. 
It contains the healing and cleansing properties of the Oat, besides the crushed husks which are 
usually used in the manufacture of Oatmeal Soaps. Everyone knows that oatmeal is good for the 
skin, and when it is combined with the other fine ingredients of which this soap is made, it has 
no equal for healing and cleansing. It makes a nice, soft, creamy lather, which leaves the skin 
soft and velvety. It is not expensive, as it lasts a considerable time. It is stocked by all 
chemists, and i is sold in 10d. and 3d. Tablets, the smaller size being known as Visitors’ Tablets. 


FREE ALSO THIS TOIMLET OUTFIT. 


OUR OFFER. If you would like to have a tablet of this delightful soap, to test, send the attached Coupon, together with 
~ $d. in stamps (3d. stamps preférred) to pay the cost of postage and packing, and you will receive by 


: return of post a parcel containing a full-size Visitors’ Tablet of Oatine Soap, together with a copy of our 50 pp. book on the care of the 
| complexion, and also a dainty Toilet Outfit containing a sample size of each of the following preparations :— 
+, Oatine Cream, Balm, Face Powdér, Talcum Powder, Tooth Powder, Shaving Powder, and also a full-size 2d. Shampoo Powder. 


Take advantage of this offer and fill up this 


COUPON. 


OATINE TOILET SOAP INTRODUCTORY OFFER. 


Please send me the Free Toilet Outfit of Seven Oatine Preparations, a copy of the Oatine 50 pp. 
book on the care of the complexion, together with a FREE Tablet of OA'TINE SOAP. - 


NAME, s,ccsvsecrsasasacs 


ADDRESS, o.cs5ssesiateeneseoncorseests vedienisiestasasieiseneieravnnaari sieges arin eomntan ae aS 
1 enclose 3d. in stamps for packing and postage (halfpenny stamps preferred). 


A TREAT FOR 2 COPPERS 4 


—and “ Park Drives” really are a treat. You'll say so, 
long before you're through with your first packet. 
Considering their splendid “flavour, their fine sun-dried 
Virginia, their first-rate manufacture, their wonderful 
coolness and their guaranteed purity, it’s not surprising 
that smokers are buying ‘“ Park Drives” in millions. 


‘PARK DR 


£20 CIGARETTES =p. 


Why don’t you “spring” a modest tuppence and sco how “ Park Drives’ 
appeal to youP “Park Drives” may mean a big saving in your smoke bill 
Made by Gallaher Ltd., the Independent Firin, Belfast and London. 
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Wilt not blister the most delicat> skin. 


‘CAPSICUM VASELINE? 


The Modern substitute for Mustard and other plasters. 


It hue all the healing qualities of the cld-fashioned mustard plaster, without its 
disagreeable features. It is the safcst, simplest, and best remedy for all pains and 
colds in the chest, thr at, and lungs, stomach crams chilblains, and all rheumatic, 
neuralgic aud gouty complaints, ; 


Pat up only in Collapsible Tubes, 18. 


‘VASELINE’ HAIR TONIC 


The World's Best Preparation for the Hair. 


Ordinary washing and trushing are not effective for preveuting germs attacking the 
bair—those germs which destroy the rcots and prevent growth, The bair can Le 
kept perfectly clean aud the roots heaithy, by using every day a little * Vaseline” 
Hair Tonic. No necd for vigorous rubbing or to use large quantities. It will restore 
and preserve the strength of the hair. . e 


Price 1s., 2s.. and 3s. per botile. 


If not cbla. nade e locally, either of the above will be sent post free on receipt 
of P.O. or stamps. 


FREE.—A descriptive pamphlet, explaining the uses of all the invaluable 
Vaseline” Heme remedier, will -be sent post free on application. 


The Word '‘ VASELINE” is the Registered Trade Mark of the 
CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING Co., 


42 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON. E.C. 
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“THE MOST PERFECT FORM OF COCOA.” 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISER: 


are insertéd under this sanaiog at the Mere 2s. per line of 7 word, , 
the Advertisement Manager, ‘* Pearson's Week! 17 He ss 
must be received by Tuesday morning for the fat tn 5 


Every Advertisement must be prepaid. 


Advertiseme 


FREE HERBAL MEDICAL GUIDE 
(Mustrated).—Centanh g valuable rem nedier for all 
ailments. Write today.— P. W. “Herbalist,” 95 
Charing Cross Road, Jonden. 

“BOON TO WEAK MEN. — ‘Nervous ond 

Physical Weakresses, Lack of {ggur. Varicoce)e, and 

Adied Troubles. Treatise, with fall particulars, in- 

Cuding hunéreds cf testimonials of complete cures, 

Bent sealed,.pust free, two stamps.—P. J. Murray, 
» Gendon, W.C. 


TYPE WRITING. — x Hate, ta story. writers, 


clergymen and oa others 
Wheabon te hou'd send a * post cag ee ior terme to 
tea Morits, 14 Bridge Road, Hammersmith, London, 
Ww. Spectal reduction tor long stories. : 
_STRENGTE: | Row, Lost : How Regained.— 
teresting and remarks to young ard 
an Preserve Strepgi 


TROLOGY —Yoor fut t events 
att Eee. irae ue mportent even 


ne as, 
Specapation.. Cpenoes. 1 rem, Lenghy y Days, Planet, 
id birth- date, ped envelope. — 


Madame Marion, 4 1 Rcbertach "beenue Edi lided 
“oLp OLD ARTIFICIAL TEET: Bovens: 
call or forward by post; fall valne return, or: 
made. — Messrs Poenink, Actual Porte Paarl 
6 Oxford Street. London i) Eetab. 100 years). 
~ BABY cars Airect fr trom factory on aprrov al; 
carriage paid; we save you 5/-im the £; cash or easy 
pe: meats from 4/- mont! Wi erful value. 
4 to-day for splendi ' new catalozve, ad free. 
—Direct Pablic Supply Co. (Depry. 68), Coventry. 


VARICOCELE.— Every man anffertng from 


_ Varicocele and its ecoom pany ite. debility and 


nervous weakness should nend for ilostratedcironar 
describing its sutcess"ul trearment and cure by the 
only rational and he method. No electricity 
Sent sealed, sost free, two atempe, Ee B. Norton, 
89 & © Mharcery Lane, Londen, ; 


~@00D & LASTING. — Suits to. Measure 
296 to 53° each. Suit Lengths, 3- to 8¢ per yard 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Big voriety. Patterns and 
Particulars Post Frec.—Groves & Lindiey, 2% Lion 
Buildings, Huddersfieid. 


STUDY THE 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


and when writing to 
Advertisers, mention 
“ Pearson’s Weekly.” 


PURE 
CONCENTRATED 


Gocoa 


No other drink is so valuable and so enjoyable an aid to mental 
work, to relieve fatigue, awaken thought, dispel drowsiness, soothe 
the nerves, refresh the whole body, and clear and activate the 
faculties. Fry’s Cocoa, most delicious and satisfying of all drinks, is 
wholly beneficial, healthful, nourishing, sustaining in every “way the 
best drink any person can take. Drink it often—all you want of it—- 
and tell your friends how much better you feel because of it. 
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WHERE THAT SHEPHERD WORKS. 


DarTMooR Prison Farm, where David Davies, 
known as the ‘“ Dartmoor Shepherd,” 


iter , 
aval till his release recently, is one of the most 
wonderful institutions of its kind in the 
world. 


It covers tw thousand acres, most of which is 
reclaimed moorland. Thousands of convicts have 
toiled for long years at this gigantic task, and it 
js not even yet comple’ 

Miles of trenches have had to be dug deep in order 
to drain off the bog water, and every single acre 
reclaimed has had to be “treated” with five tons 
of white lime. Even then the results arc not 
wholly satisfactory, for on that “bleak, mist- 
sodden upland”—to quote Mr. Lloyd George’s 
words—wheat will not ripen, and the grass crops 
are choked out of existence after one or two seasons 
by the mosses and the reeds. 

“On the other hand, stock thrives well. The farm 
carries an average of eighty horses and ponies, 150 
sheep, and 130 cattle. There are also extensive 
piggeries. 

All ordinary work of the farm is performed by 
specially selected convicts. Of these David Davies 
is the most famous. He is quite a favourite with 
the warders, and is invariably pointed out to 
visitors. ° 

His sheep follow him everywhere, and he is most 
kind to them. Indeed, he once acted as a sort of 
foster-parent to three motherloss lambs at one and 
the same time, and reared them all. 


‘“T wit have my revenge!” cried the villain 
in the amateur theatricals. 

“‘Ye-es,” stammered the hero, who was a shop- 
assistant. “ Revenge—forward ! Anything else I 
can show you, sir ?’ 2 


“So you have broken off your engagement ? ee 

= Yes. I couldn’t marry a man with a broken 
nose!” : 

“ How did he get injured ? ” 

“T hit him accidentally with my club when he 
was teaching me golf.” 


TREASURE CAST UP BY THE SEA. | 


From time to time, under exceptional stress of 
weather, the sea disgorges treasure it has swallowed, 
as happened at ae Ness the other day. 

This little Suffolk hamlet lies nearly opposite the 
ancient town of Dunwich, which was ingulfed in 
the waves many centuries ago, and some of the 
coins and antiques recovered are supposed to have 
been washed up from there. 

There is pep so very improbable in this. 
The fishermen all along the Kast Anglian coast can 
tell strange tales of precious objects cast by the 
waves at their feet after great storms in days gone 
by. Once a circlet of beaten gold came ashore 
near Wolferton on The Wash. It was supposed to 
have been a portion of the treasure lost there by 
King John. 

Another time, near Cromer, the sands were found 
Spangled all over with gold and silver coins, lying 
as thickly i larga as buttercups and daisics in a 
meadow in May. A few of these were recovered 
by antiquaries from the original finders, but most 
of them were disposed of quietly for the mere 
value of metal, and ultimately found their way 
to the melting-pot. 

It was generally believed that this money, mostly 
gold nob es and angels with a sprinkling of silver 

pennies,” as also a silver chalice discovered at the 
Sane time and place, came from the old town of 

ipden, which preceded Cromer, and the ruins of 
which now lie beneath the waves away out in that 


portion of tl ba ly “ AD 
Iireak # he bay grucsomely named the “ Devil’s 
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HIS NATURAL TALENTS. 
“ Waar trade shall we put our boy to ?™ inquired 
Mrs. Johns. ‘‘ What shall we make of him 2” 
ae | have an idea,” said Mr. Johns. “ We will 
give him a selection of toys, such as steam-engines, 
electric motor, box of docks, paint-box and printing- 
ress, then whichever toy he likes best will show 
is natural talents.”* 

The toys were bought and given to the youngster, 
but when she went to report results to her husband 
Mrs. Johns seemed rather puzzled. 

“Well? inquired Mr. Johns. ‘‘ Which of the 
toys did he like best ?” 


““T don’t know; he smashed them allup! What 
shall we do with him ? ” 
“TI have it!” cried Mr. Johns. ‘Of course, 


the very thing. We'll make him a furniture- 


remover !” 


“TI wouupn’r marry the handsomest man in 
the world.” 

“You won’t have the chance, I’m marricd 
already.” 


“TIerBeRtT, I promised you a bicycle if you 
passed your examination. Whatever have you 
been doing all this time to fail so badly ?” 

“T’ve been learning to ride the bicycle. father.” 


THE GREAT UNKNOWN. 
He's a chemist by profession, 
And his text-books have a zale 
Which would make a famous novslist 
With jealousy turn pale. 
He can name each merry microbe 
Which communicates disease, 
And can analyse all compounds 
With the very greatest ease. 
At his erudition savants stand aghast, 
As an analyst he’s simply unsurpassed. 


But to-day we find him haggard, 
Pale and wan from loss of sleep, 

A!l around him littered test-tubes 
In a wild, chaotic heap ; 

To his broad and clever forehead 
There is bound a lump of ice, 

While his language savours somewhat 
Of the mustard and the sp‘c2! 

Poor fellow, he has met his Waterloo 
In a sample of his spouse's Irish stew! 


MacistraTE (to prisoner): “If you were there 
for no dishonest purpose why were you in your 
stockinged feet ?”’ 

Prisoner: “I ’eard there was sickness in the 
family.” 


“Tommy, what did you do with that penny 
I gave you for taking your medicine ?” 

ae é bought a bun with one halfpenny, ma, 
and I gave Jimmy the other one to drink the 
medicine for me.” 


“THE HATCH OF THE SEASON. 


Trousanps of people are laughing at it already ; 
ten thousand will be laughing at it by tho end of the 
week. It is the finest joke ever cracked. 
your friends and watch their faces. 


Try it on 


What is it? ————Buy it and see, 
What does it cost ?-—-——7d. post free. 

Does it make people laugh?—That's what you get it for. 
Where can you get it ?——From P.W.’s Hoar Editor. 


Don’t delay, but send 7d. in stamps, or 6d. P.O., 
with a penny stamp attached, to the Hoax Editor, 
17 Henrietta Street, London, W-.C., and the great 
joke will be sent to you by return of post. 
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£250 
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One Penny. 


TO 


ENTERED a? 
Sratienregs’ Harty 


KING GEORGE'S GIFT 
THE F.AF. 


Tue King has sent a subscription of £25 to the 
Fresh Air Fund. 

His Majesty has always shown the deepest 
sympathy with the aims and achievement of the 
F.A.F., which was able to give more than 200,000 
poor children a day in the country last year, and 
provide a fortnight’s holiday by the sea for 4,000 
others. 

As Prince of Wales, the King was a regular 
subscriber to the Fund, and three years ago, 
accompanied by the present Queen, he spent part 
of the afternoon with a thousand poor c'iildren in 
Epping Forest, and saw the F.A.F. at work bringing 
rosy cheeks and smiles to wan faces. 

The King’s £25 means a day in the country for over 
660 children who would never have a day’s holiday 
were it not for the F.A.F., which for ninepence can 
take one child for one day into the forests and fields. 

On another page of this issue you will find a 
letter from Sir John Kirk ta Mr. G. Arthur Pearson 
setting forth the plan of this coming summer's 
Fresh Air Fund campaign. We should like to 
make this Coronation year break the record in the 
number of children the fund benefits, and we 
appeal to every reader of P. W. to help us. If 
every reader who sympathises with our work 
would endeavour to get just one friend who has 
not contributed before to send us along ao small 
subscription, we should soon break the record. 

The whole of the working expenses in connection 
with the Fund are borne by the promoters. Messrs. 
C. Arthur Pearson Limited, the Stanparp News- 
papers Limited, the Datty Express Limited, and 
the Ragged School Union—every penny of the 
money given to the children is used for the children’s 
happiness. 


THE KING'S WEIGHT IN GOLD. 


Ir the King reises no objection, it is proposcd 
by the Indian community in Calcutta that he shall 
sit in a scale weighted by gold coins when he visits 
that city after his Coronation, his exact weight in 
gold afterwards to be distributed amongst the poor. 


This is a very ancient Hindu custom. and is still , 


kept up at Travancore, where it is called ‘* Talab- 
baram.” The gold is heaped up till the newly- 
crowned Maharajah rises well in the air. Mcan- 
while, the priests chant hymns, trumpets are 
sounded, oni the assembled populace falls prostrate 
before the man in the scale, who then, and not 
until then, becomes their lawful ruler. 

Afterwards there used to be a general scramble 
amongst all those present for the gold. But so 
many accidents occurred—eleven people were 
crushed to death on one occasion—that official 
almoners were appointed, whose duty it was to 
distribute it amongst the most necessitous. 

‘The custom is not so expensive as it sounds. It 
is estimated, for instance, that the cost of the 
ceremony in King George's case, including the 
weight of gold and the necessary entertainment, 
will not be more than £20,000. 

Obviously, however, much depends upon the 
size of the new ruler, and Indian native potentates 
are generally fat. There is, indeod, a story current 
of one such who weighed well over twenty stone. 

Because of this he tried the experiment of sub- 
stituting silver for gold. But bis people resented 
the innovation, and promptly chose anovher ruler. 


Pipes, Pencil-cases, and Coronation Spoons offered in this week's footlines. 
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DEF” The Editor will give 2x. Gl. each yo. 
best paragraph accepted for this colu ‘ 
the famous P.W. penknives will be awardel f., 
paragraph used. If there is more than one 
peragraph used the penknife will be avurnde:-, 
the reader whose contribution was reeciced fies. “Pq 
The half-crown this week is awarded to My, ii)! 
Foresters Arms, Bank Parade, Burnley. : 


IT’S TOO TERRIBLE. 

A TRAMP called at a house the other devo.) ..,.,1 
for food. The lady of the house offezed is, 
of bread, whereupon he replied : 

‘No, thank you, ma’am, I can't stan.?.;.!' 

What did he mean? (Solution belui-.) 


: PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


all Us Aunol het 


THE WORST HAD HAPPENED. | 

Mr. JEROME K. JEROME, whose new play is to 
be produced at the Borelly on the 26th, objects 
to being labelled as a humorist pure and. simple, 
but it was, of course, as a humorous writer and 
lecturer that he firat attracted public attention. | 

One of his lecturing tours was in the United 

: States, and on his arrival on the other side he was 

met by the usual group of reporters. . 

: es Aven’ you pater nervous,” asked one, “‘ about 
submitting your particular brand of humour to 
American audiences ?”* — 

: “Young man,” was the solemn reply, I have 

faced a Scotch audience on a damp night, and now 

I fear no foe!” 


IN DIRE PERIL. 
‘ 


flatly refused to live in the same house with the 
sant Who was sufficiently abandoned to play the 


art. 

Pe I fear it will be difficult for you to get another 
room,” was the reply, “for the village is very full. 
Another of the villagers has a room to spare, 
however ; he plays the part of one of the disciples. 
Would you object to staying in his house ? 

“Oh, dear no!” replied the American lady. 
“T should like that very much indeed !"* 

So it was arranged. The ar, was quite happy 
until, just as she was leaving Oberammergau, she 
discovered that the particular “ disciple’ she had 
been boarding with was ‘‘ Judas Iscariot” ! 


NOT TO BE “PUT UPON.” ; 
Tae Duke of Grafton, who has just had his 
portrait presented to him in recognition of his 
public services, and who also has received King 
George’s congratulations on the event, has had a 
very busy and eventful life. 
is grace is a magistrate, and he was once 
reproved for his ignorance of the law by a poacher 
in the dock. 
The culprit had been caught red-handed. 


tie 


THE HOARDING PUZZLE. 
Oxp Farmer Wurzel erected a hoawdine |: « 
his fields, on which he intended to adv 
dairy. Before he had time to paint on hi- 
however, an enterprising bill-poster cans .' , 
— aad paint! 


Durixa the voyage across the Atlantic, Mr. 
Jerome was annoyed by a fellow-passenger who 
persisted in supplying him with information he 


' didn’t want. . ; “You will be fined five guineas and sixteen eh etl voog! 
He was loaning over the rail one day when this shillings costs,” said the ducal magistrate in his «Boston j 
| particular nuisance came up and tapped him | stermest tones. > on the he 
familiarly on the shoulder. ; Up spoke the poacher: ‘“‘ You'll pardon me, but | FR ' i te Parney | 
“ Sir,® he told the famous humorist very gravely, | 7 won’t be fined anything of the kind. You can’t | nn 
‘do you know that if the earth were flattened out, | fine me more than five pounds. You sce, J know 8 indieng.t 
, tho sea would be two miles deep all over the world?” | .hat I'm talking about ; I've been here before.” Bio douni 
; With an air of deep anxiety, Mr. Jerome replied, Agitated whispers between magistrate and clerk : by Re Aas t 
| “ My dear sir, if you catch anybody flattening out proved the poacher to be right, and he paid his tiro or th 
the earth, please shoot him on the spot. I can’t | ting with the air of a man who had gained his the ben 
swim.” point. MB hens! 
* HER MISTAKE. NOT DIVIDED HONOURS. and rearranging them, he coull chang» 


advertisement into a warning to bi!}-.ti: 
Can you guess how he managed ii? | t 
elow.) 


Sri another railway change! This time it is 
Mr. Vincent Hill, who retires from the general 
managership of the South-Eastern and Chatham 
Railway. The last few months have been remark- 
able for the number of chahges in what may be 
called the “‘ upper circles ” of the railway world. 


Tue wrangle as to whether the success of a 
musical comedy depends on the man who writes the 
words or on the man who composes the music, 
recalls the story of the writer and the composer of a 
a ee song. 

hey met. 


MORE PUNY PUNS. 
“You may be sharp,” said the thread 


Talking of railways, one is reminded of a story 
told in the very early days, when passengers were 
conveyed in carriages that were little better than 
the ordinary goods-waggons of to-day. 

A train ran off the rails one day, several coaches 
were overturned, and a number of passengers were 
thrown out. One of them, an old lady who had 
never travelled by train before, turned to discuss 
matters with 2 man who was lying pinned down 
by a big chunk of wood. 

“ Excuse me, sir ?’’ she remarked, “ but is this 
Little Dillington ?” 

“No, ma’am,” gasped tho, other, “ this is an 


~ The old lady appeared eee concerned. “Oh, 
then,” she exclaimed, “I hadn’t ought to havo 
got out here!” 


THE RETORT COURTEOUS. 

Apropos of railways, this littl dialogue was 
cverheard ina London tube lift the other day. 

Liftman : ‘‘ No smoking, please !’” 

Passenger : ‘“‘ I’m not smoking.” 

Liftman : ‘ You have a pipe in your mouth.” 

Passenger : ‘‘ Yes, and I have boots on my fect, 
but I’m not walking, am 1?” 

The lift continued its journcy in profound 
silence, 


- NO NEED AT ALL, 

Sm Joseru Warp, the Premier of New Zealand, 
who is on his way to London to attend the Imperial 
Conference and the Coronation, tells this story of a 
Maori “‘ witch-doctor.” 

The man claimed that he was able to walk upon 
water, and one day a group of his followers went 
with him to a lake in order that they might seo 
him perform the miracle. When they reached the 
water’s edge, tho “ witch-doctor”’ turned to those 
about him. 

“Do you all believe that I can walk on the 
water ?”’ he demanded in solemn tones. 

‘Yes, yes,” was the reverent answer, “we do 
believe.” 

“Then,” was the calm reply, ‘‘ there is no need 
for me to do it.” And he walked away. 


THE FRYING-PAN AND THE FIRE. 

THE lecture on the Oberammergau Passion 
Play, given at Qucen’s Hall the other evening, 
recalls a story of an Ametican lady who visited 
Oberammergau last year. 

She was given a room in the house of the villager 
who pla the part of ‘‘ Pontius Pilate,” but she 
said she didn’t approve of Pontius Pilate, and she 


‘* Our song is making a hit,” said the lyric writer ; 
“ they’re whistling it everywhere ?” 

“Our song?” repeated the composer. ‘ Did 
you say our song ?” 

“Yes, I said our song,’”’ said the lyric writer 
surprised, 

“Might I ask,” was the cold reply, “do they 
whistle the words ?” 


STRANGER THAN RHYME, 

Mr. RatpH Nevitu’s new book on ‘London 
Clubs’’ comes se noo enough with the open- 
ing of the new promises of the Royal Automobil> 
Club, the last word in club luxury, Mr. Nevill 
recalls a famous joke connected with the old 
Cheshire Cheese in Fleet Street. Ben Jonson 
was a frequent visitor to the Cheshire Cheese, and 
one day he met Sylvester there, and they had a 
dispute as to which of them could make the best 
couplet in the shortest time. 

Sylvester: began : 

“T, Sylvester, 
Kiss’d your sister,” 
To which Jonson replied : 
““T, Ben Jonson, 
Kiss’d your wife.” 
“ But that’s not rhyme,” Sylvester objected. 
** No,” retorted Jonson, “ but it’s true.” 


FREE “SEASONS” 


FOR THE 


GLASGOW “EX.” 


ScotrisH readers! Here is a competition for youalone. 
For the best list line to complete the Jingle verse given 
below we offer a pair of season tickets, for the Scottish 
National Exhibition to be held at Glasgow. 
The line that vou add must rhyme and scan with the 
third liue of the following verse ; 
Big Mackay 
From Isle of Skye 
A lassie went to see 
When he got there, 
The lady fair 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 
1 Rie Tavs leet lng, tzether with Your name and scare on a 
Haligr prea oety oarltte Aver London, Wn Povtonn® to the 
Aitompia mn eng ot ater tha Thnpaday ApS en, 
considered the best. 


4. This competition is confined to readers resident in &cotlard. 
&. The published decision is fi competitors 
understanding only. mel land nee eavarion puis 


More Exhibition Tickets will be offered next week. 


needle, “ but I notice you are always : 
in the eye.” 

“Don't brag!” retorted tho necdle. “I. 
how many times I have to pull you thio: 

“And what of me?” said the (.im' 
it were not for my push neither of you « 
along.” 

Then the scissors murmured : 

“Sew it seams!” 


HAS IT EVER STRUCK Yoi!? 
A matca has a head but no face. 
A watch has a face but no head. 
A river has a mouth but no tongur. 
A Mey a has a tongue but no mouth, 
An umbrella has ribs but no trun!:. 
A tree has a trunk but no ribs. 
A rooster has a comb but no hai. 
A rabbit has hair but no comb, 


D’'YE SEE? 

“Senp Chortles to me!” commande: + 
Corner Editor, and the light of batth: » — 
eye. 

“Chortles,” he said, “answer me this. 
does London begin with an L and c:.l ° 
E ? ” 

“It always begins with an L, but it 1 
with an E,” replied Chortles. ; 

“Wrong, my boy, wrong. ‘ Low” 
begins with an L, and ‘end’ always L--: 
an E.”* 


Exit Chortles very crushed, 


Solutions. 
ITS TOO TERRIBLE. 


Tue tramp really said, ‘*I can’t stand ‘ard ve 


THE HOARDING PUZZLE. 
Tux farmer changed tho first and nint’: 


aaa 
dvnilivts 
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BO IN ee ads 
placed the fifth board in p'ace of the seven!!!, -0 
notice read, ** Pcat uo Bills.” 


You alt know the main object of “PEARSON'S WEEKLY”: To interest. To elevate. To amuse. Very wel! — se 
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Will Kent do ag 


eming Cricket Champions, 


County Cricket “Hat Trick” 
is Summer ? 


Bota in 1909 and last year Kent won the County 
Championship, and one of the most interesting 

oints about the coming scason’s play will lc their 
fight to again achieve a similar distinction. 

“whree consecutive leaderships to the same side 
(lo not constitute a record, however. Since the 
County Championship was started in 1875, Notts 
have beaten all rivals four times running (1833-- 
5.6), Surrey have twice won three championships in 
succession, and Yorkshire finished at the top of 
the table in 1900-1-2. 

And now it looks very much as if Kent are 
following in these teams’ footsteps. Like their 
football counterpart, Aston Villa, they are almost 
certain to be there or thereabouts, where the top 
of the tree is concerned. 

Surrey, Yorkshire (despite their fall from third 
to cighth place last season), Notis, Lancashire, 
Middlesex, Sussex, and Hampshire should, as of 
late years, again be their great rivals. But the 
odds are that Kent will beat them all in the end. 

Judging them on the last five years’ form—and 
you cannot go much beyond that for accurate data 
“_they are quite the best all-round team in English 
cricket. This is how they have finished each year 
since 1906: Firat, eighth, second, first, first. 

And they are likely to be as good as ever this 
summer. They are not too young or too old ; they 
can play wonderful winning cricket on all sorts of 


wickets; they are, bar Hampshire, perhaps, the. 


finest fielding side playing; they very sensibly 
play the same eleven matth after match ; and they 
have more first-class reserves at command than 
any other county. 

But Surrey, last year’s runners-up, will surely 
{read hard on the heels of Kent. Not since 1899, 
when they last won the championship, have Surrey 
had such a good team as they had last season. 

M. ©. Bird, the young Old Harrovian, whom 
Lancashire let slip out of their grasp, made a 
splendid skipper. He is young, and his judgment 
is not yet quite ripe, but there is a keenness, an 
alertness, a hustle about him that may easily turn 
Surrey into another Kent before long. 

Certainly Mr. Bird woke up Surrey ; and now, 
with Rushby, the fast bowler, back from a season's 
experience of the Lancashire League, and Hobbs, 
Hayes, Hayward, W. CO. Smith, Ducat, (the Wool- 
wich Arsenal footballer), and Strudwick, that most 
adept and amusing of wicketkeepers in form, 
Surrey look like waking up cricket. Surrey are in 
the summer game to London what Chelsea are in 
the winter one—a team of “ stars.’ 

Middlesex, who finished third on the list last 
August, have twice won the County Championship 
—in 1878 and in 1903. 

Sometimes they are brilliant and sometimes they 
ere hopeless. But they are rarely dull. Whether 
they are winning or losing they are entertaining, 
and people who miss going to Lord’s to watch 

Plum ” Warner—even to see his famous Harlequin 
cap is worth sixpence—J. W. Hearne bowling 
googlies, and, perchance, G. G. Page or B. J. T. 
Bosanquet hitting, miss some of the joys of the 
summer. 

The other London team, Essex, are quite a foot- 
ball follower’s side, and perhaps their new captain, 
J. W.. H. T. Douglas, the well-known amateur 
champion boxer, will wake them up, too. Essex, 
like Sussex and Warwickshire, ought to get a 
move on them this summer. 

Lancashire, with Jack Sharp and Makepeace, the 
Everton footballers playing, are a g side to 
watch. They have been champions six times 
altogether—a fact which shows that Lancashire 
breeds as fine cricketers as she does footballers. 

Notts and Hampshire were two of the brightest 
playing elevens last summer, and each did far better 
than the county football clubs—Notts Forest and 
County, and Portamouth and Southampton—have 
done this winter. 

Here is a table Wainy the rise and fall of the 

t 


Failing counties d e past five years. The 
rst county in each column are champions. 

1906, 1907. 1908, 
Kent, Notts. Yorks, 
Yorks. wi Kent. Lanes. 
Surrey. | Yorks, i Forks. mid 
Notts, Sussex, Surrey. Notts. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


£250 FOR 
CRICKET. 


With the early approach of summer, thousands of our 
readers are once more devoting their attention to cricket, 
the most popular of our summer pastimes. ‘I’o foster the } 
intevest of our readers in this scisntific ga:ne, and also to | 
enable them to turn their knowledge of cricket to good | 
account we have deviso] this compotition, and are offering 
a prize of £259, 


727 


A new Contest, in which cvery- 
one interested in cricket 


should enter. The article on 
the first column will assist you 
to win. 


CONDITIONS FOR COMPETITORS 

1 The nimes of the teams which you believe will lose must b2 ci ossed 
| out, and each entry form must be signed by the competitor with hia 
own name and address in ink. Where you forecast a drawn game don't 
crossouteither, It isa win (a) if one sido scores the greater nuinber 
of runs in a two iunlogs match, or (b) if, whenfcircumstances prev ns 
tho completion of two inn , one side scores the greater number uf 

rns in the first innings. other started matches are draws. 

2. When you have filled up the entry form, cut it out and place it inan 
envelopeaddressed to the Kditorof PEARSON’S WEEKLY, Henrictts 
Street, London, W.C, Mark your envolope ‘ CRICKET,” No. 1 it: 
the top left-han i corner, andaffica penny stamp. Ail atvempts m ist 
arrive not later than first post Tuestay, May 9th. 

Only one coupon can ba accepted from each reader. 

. The sum of £250 will b3 awarded to tho competitor from whom we 
receive an entry form bearing what proves to be the correct result of 
all the matches played. In tho event of a tie this sum will be divided. 

Should no competitor give the correct result of all tho matches play. 1, 
£2 will bs awarled to the competitor from whom we receive the 
e .try form containing the Argatest number of correct results. Le 
the event of a tietho prize will be divided, and in the evet of two or 
more matches not being started, the £230 will not be awarded. 

. The Edttor will aczept no responsibility in regard to the loss or non. 
delivery ofany att mpt submitted, and proo! of post.ug will not be 


ou 


WHAT YOU HAVE TO Dd. 


ew 


On the entry form beiow we give you Lie naimes of iirst- 
class cricket clubs and counties taking part in ten 
matches to be played during the wock ending Wednesday, | 
May 17th. | 


accupted as proof of receipt. 


: . . ' - 1 
We wish you to make yourself acquainted with the | “Thad ditor does not assume any responsibility for any alterations that 
s 706 Pr on, 3 A - ! @ made in the fix.ures given- 
records and ca abilities of the clubs taking pirt in these 8. No correspondences will be entere? into in connection with the 
matches and decide in each casa which club you think | . ,copctition, and telegrams will b> ignored. 
will win. Then draw a line in ink through the name of | 9 Tur pab't ied decision is final, and co:npetito’s may enter only on his 


the club which you believe will lose. It in your opinion | epi 
any of the matehes will result ina craw, thea letve the | 
names of both clubs in. | 
The fixtures we give are vl known as firs‘-class matches, 
aud to guide you in preparing your forecas!s you would be ! 
well advised to keep a record of the clubs and countics 
taking part inthem before you. 


Essay ion. rT eT 
PEARSON’S CRICKET CONTEST No. 1. 


Matches to be played during week cnding 
Wednesday, May 17th. 
Cross out which you consider will La the losing clu), Ver 


The names of the players adrawa game don't cross ou! othe, 


in these elevens can als> bo ascertained, if you don't M.C.C. v Kent 
already know them, ‘There are many tens of thousands Surrey v Leicestershire | ‘| 
of people so keenly yintcrested in cricket that the names Es3ex v Yorkshire | Begin 
and doings of nearly every prominent player are krown to Lancastire v Warwickshire \ May 11. 
them, and the matches in which they ure engecel aro of Hamvehire Somerset’ ° } 
as much interest tothem asthe news in a daily paper is se al vooneas 
to the ordinary reader, | M.C.C. . v Hampshir c } 

These enthusiasts require no assistance from us in Yorkshire ¥ Derbyshire Begin 
exarcising their skill in choosing which they think will te Northampton v Lancashire / May 15. 
the victorious elevens, but to others, not conversant with Nottingham —_v Leicester \ 


Oxford Univ. v Surrey 
The wvove matches take place on the ground of the first- 
named, 

Lagiee to abide by the decision published in Pear- 

son's Weekly’? and to accept it as final, and I enter 

culty on this understanding, and Lagree tu abide by 
the printed conlitions. 


the clubs and tho players and their doings, wo suggest 
that a handbook giving details of last seasou’s play (with 
tho names and records of the principal players) | 
willbe very helpful. ‘The competitor who will gain is not 
the reader who guesses haphazard, but the ono who bases 
hia forecast on his knowledge of the capabilities of tho 
teams engaged, and the doings of the individusl members. 


It must be clear, therefore, to you, that it is necessary | 


to exercise & considerable umount of skill to gain tho Sgnature sewer sreeeee Lae sea eeeceees Bonsai oeaiioe dees eoeees 
pi'ze. . 

You may submit oue coupon ouly, but differeut members ADBDFESS avecancosscowsenss ses eesraaws qu ewan saeasoiatls sees 
of one {amily may inclose their entry forms for the same — 2 vsessssssseeeeeeseeeessnersenseeeseenenceeeeeeceaeueees “ 


competition in the same envelope. No other communica- 
tion must be inclosed. 


In filling in name and address, and crossing ‘out losing 
clubs, ink only must be used. (Warm the paper first.) Pencil 


ananrorerewr—naewnanwwnwnrn"" 
This Coupon will appear again next week 


p 


ALL 


Pearson’s Football Contest No. 30 


Matches tobe played on Saturday, April 29th. 


Cross out which you cusider will b> th> losing clu’. For 
a draw dou't cross out cither. 


Bristol City (3) v Everton (1) | 

Bury (2) v Sheffield United (0) 
Liverpool (2) v Aston Villa (0) 

Notts County (5) v Woolwich Arsenal (1) 
Preston North End (2) v Bradford City (2) 
“Sheffield Wednesday v Oldham Athiectic 
Bradford (2) v Biackpool (1) 

Burnley (2) v Clapton Orient (0) 
Stockport County (6) v Leicester Fosse (2) 
*Gainsborough Trinity v Chelsea 


Maxy tens of thousands of our readors take a keen 
interest in Agsociation Football, and we have therefore 
devised this Competition with the purpose of enabling 
them to put their knowledge to good account. The prize 
offered is £250, and the task ect cuables compotitors to 
display their skill in foliowing up football, aud also fosters 
their interest in the game. . 

You may submit one coupon only, but different me:nbers 
of oue family may incloso their entry forms for the same 
competition in the same envelop.. No other com:auiti- 
cation must be inclosed. 

CONDITIONS FOR COMPETITORS. 
1 The names of tas toums whica you believe will lose must b2 crossed 


out, and each entry form must be signed by the competitor with his 
own name and addres: in ink, Where you forecast a drie don't 


cross out either, . ry Bolt. Wand 
nen you have filled up the entry for:n. cut it out and place it in an Birmingham v Bolton Wanderers 
. Uavelosoaddressed to the Editor of PEARSON'S WEEKLY, lle iielta Leeds tT, qa) v Wolverhampton W. (0) 
treet, London, W.C. Mark your envelope “ FOOTBALL No. 30." ir Millwall (1) v Southampton (1) 
shelton: Jett ae Score er ao eidae April 28-0. Allattempts m ist Luton (1) v Leyton (1) 
arrive not later tha; ciday, Ap ch. ford (2) 
1 can be accepted from each roid>r. Portsmouth (0) v Brentfor 
; SRY eine ot ets will ba ‘awarded to the comp2titor from whom wa Exeter (0) v Swindon (1) 


3 the correct result of 


Coventry City (2) v Norwich City (1) 
The above matches take place onthe yrotutof the first-nam da, 


receive an entry form bearing what proves to 

ey Stayed. In the Svent'or atie this sum will bs divided, 

5. Should no competitor give the co-reot rosit of all th» matches pi syed, 

22% will be awarded to the competitor from whom we receiss the 

eatry form contiining tho prescars nunber of covrect results. Ia 
wi! 


The jigsves denote the reals of ths corres on ling neatehes Of 
last scuson. The star (*) indicates that no milch took placs 
last season. 

I agree to abide by the decision published in 
** Pearson’s Weekly ”’ and to accept itas final, aad 
Tenter only on this understanding, and I agree to 
abide by the printed conditions. 


of recal; 
ditor does not Hetty any responsibility for any alterations that 
made 


7 iz ill be sotered aa tote im connection with the 
tion, and telegrams w' ored. 
a aia tabitshed decision is final, and co:npetitors mey eater only cn this 


10, No coupoa bearing an address in Scotland witl be elizible for this 
competition. 
RESULT OF CONTEST No. 26. 
One Reader Wins £25. 
In contest No. 26—matches played on April Ist—no 
competitor gave a correct forecast. Mr. C. R. ‘Thornton, dabaesregennmpiaph daniel aaa n 


om Nernrnew Sereaneraripaitee 
Me pce re mala had only three errors and CUT OUT COUPON AND POST TI US UNEI DD 


7.The 


SEQNAlUPe sevveeccecsnccecentae casaneeesenene Haeeeee ce nce 


ASSES Fest sccoeectsssmenes ataeesgairews of rapriins et a 


I want to see if my readers can suggest a new motto for “ PEARSON'S WEEKLY,” which should be bolit cueppy cid tree 


An Amusing Little Comedy of Real Life 
By CHARLES REGINALD POOLE. 

“ ['m sick of it !’? declared Bill Neverson fiercely. 
as he slammed to the door of No. 10 and stamped 
furiously down Adelaide Street. “ Sick to death 
of it! Fed up!” 

{Ie heard his name called by a familiar voice, 
but disdained to look round. 

“Wot's hup, Bill?’ asked Joseph Thatcher, 
coming alongside with a spurt. ‘ Anything upsct 
you?” 
~ Bill swung round with the intention of offering to 
upset Mr. Thatcher in a literal sense, and adding 
a few pointed comments on his apparent partiality 
for hanging about in the vicinity of No. 10; but the 
sympathy in Mr. Thatcher's expression, combined 
ith his own deep-seated sense of injury, proved 
too much for him. 

““ft’s that gel o’ minc,” he confessed. “ She's 
enough to rile a saint. Nothin’ I do pleases her. 
Always fault-findin’, Finds fault with the way I 
talk, the way I cat my vittels, the way I wear my 
‘at, and as for my clo’es—well, there’s no pleasin’ 
her at all. Look at this.” He drew attention to 
the necktie he was wearing, a wonderful creation 
with a background of vivid yellow tastefully 
decorated with black spirals and pink horseshocs. 
“ Now wot could anybody want nicer or ’andsomer 
than that? Yet wot docs she say? ‘If you 
think I’m coming to the theatre with you in a tie 
like that,’ she says, ‘ you’re makin’ a mistake. Go 
ome at once and change it!’ SaidI’ad no taste!” 

“IT wonder you siand it,” commented Mr. 
Thatcher. 

‘“*T wonder at myself,” admiited Bill. “ Treats 
me like a dog. But that’s always the way wi’ 
wimmen. Keep ’em down with a firm hand and 
they respec’ you; give ’em their ’eads ever so 
little and they tread on you as if you was 
mud. 

“Mud!” he repeated vehemently, dragging 
off the offending necktie and throwing it in the 
gutier. “This is the last straw. I'll go ’ome 
and I'll stay ‘ome. She can get somebody else 
to take her to the theatre. I’ve done with her. 
Got any use for a couple of theatre tickets ?” 

“Very kind o’ you, but I don’t like——” 

“Don't argify. If you want ’em, 
’em ! ” 

“And wot are you goin’ to do?” asked Mr. 

hatcher as he took the proffered tickets. 

“I’m going ’ome,” said Bill savagely, “ and 
I'm goin’ to bed. And I don't care if I stay there 
and never get up again.” 

He strode off, muttering angrily. Mr. Thatcher 
watched his receding figuro until he was out of 
sight. Then with a peculiar smile he went up to 
- the door of No. 10 and knocked. 

“Come in, Bill!” said a fresh girlish voice 
as the door was opened. ‘How quick you've 
been! Wipe your feet on the—oh, Mr. 
Thatcher !’ 

‘‘ Evenin’, Miss Ransome! Expectin’ somebody 
else 2?” asked Mr. Thatcher pleasantly. ‘‘ Well, I'm 
afraid you'll ‘ave to expect him to-night. He’s 
se me with a message to say as he ain’t coming 

ack.’ 

“Not coming back!’ said the girl slowly. 
“ Did he say why ?”’ 

“He did,” admitted Mr. Thatcher, “ but I don’t 
know as I ought to repeat wot he said. Sides, 
it wasn’t anything you'd like to hear.” 

“ Tell me at once!” commanded the girl sharply. 

“Well,” said Mr. Thatcher, with feigned 
reluctance, “ he said he wasn't coming back because 
he’d ’ad enough of you. He said he was sick 
of your goings on and ’ad done with you for 
ever.” 

“Oh, he said that, did he ?” said Jessie Ransome 
carefully. ‘‘ Anything clse ?” 

‘Said you could get somebody else to take you 
to the theatre—he wouldn’t. And he give me the 
tickets 1o show he meant it. Now, Miss Ransome, 


take 


For the best motto, I will give 


Complete Short Story. 


if you was to do me the favour to come with me 
instead——” ; 
“You!” exclaimed the girl with an emphasis 
that was scarcely complimentary. 
“Why not ?” said Mr. Thatcher. 
lia a lesson, Put him in his proper ge ; 
The girl considered the matter with a hesitating 


“It'd teach 


r) 


ir. 

“All right,” she said at length, her eyes harden- 
ing. “Tl do it to spite him. I'll show him that 
I don’t care whether he comes back or stops 
away.” 

Which explains why, when Bill Neverson called 
an hour later in an’ abjectly penitent mood he 
found Miss Ransome out, and was informed by a 
giggling younger sister that she had gone to the 
theatre with a gentleman. 

He stationed himself on the pavement opposite, 
and waited. A church clock in the distance was 
striking cleven as the pair turned the corner of the 
street. Bill crossed over, casting a glance of deep 
reproach at Miss Ransome, who affected to be 
unaware of his presence, and a glance of quite 
another kind at the perfidious Thatcher. 

“T want a word in privit with you, Joe Thatcher,” 
he said ominously. 

“Sorry,” said Mr. Thatcher nervously, ‘‘ but 
I’ve promised Miss Ransome I'll go in and ’ave a 
smoke and a little chat with her father.” 

All right,” said Bill, grinding his teeth. 
wait.” 

Which accounts for tho fact that when Mr. 
Thatcher ultimately took his departure he preferred 
to go out by the back door. 

Bill was not a man to be thwarted twice, however. 

Next evening, after oats at No. 10 and being 
informed by the giggling flapper that her sister 
declined to have anything further to do with him 
and already had another young man, he concealed 
himself in the back aoaees Mr. Thatcher, 
creeping stealthily down the path at half-past ten, 
found himself confronted by the man he was trying 
to avoid. 

“Now then, Joe Thatcher,” said Bill threaten- 
ingly, “ I’ve got a word or two to say to you.” 

“Don’t be ‘asty, Bill!’ said Mr. Thatcher 
nervously. ‘It’s for your benefit I’m doin’ it.” 

‘““My benefit! Wot d’yer mean?” 

“Why, you don’t s’pose I’m tryin’ to cut you out, 
do you? ‘I’m only havin’ a little game with her, 
just to teach her a lesson. I shall fool about with 
her for a bit and then chuck her.” 

“ And ’ow will that benefit me?” 

“Why, then her ‘cart will turn to you again, 
o’ course. The difference between the faithful 
lover—that’s you—and the ’eartless deceiver— 
that’s me—is bound to ’ave a great effect on her. 
She'll try to make it up wi’ you again, and if you 
stand on your dignity a bit and don’t come round 
too soon, you ought to manage to have more of your 
own way in the future and less of her fads.” 

“ And ’ow long,” demanded Bill, ‘is it goin’ 
to be afore that "eppens ov? 

“ Well, it doesn’t do to ’urry too much in an 
ee like this. I ought to ’ave a month at 
east.” 

“I'm blowed if you will!” said Bill vehemently. 
“You'll ’ave a week, no more. I don’t altogether 
trust you, Joe Thatcher. You chuck her over on 
Saturday night, and if things turn out as you said 
I'll Ict you off the hiding and stand you a bottle 
o’ rum; but if I find you’ve been playin’ any 
monkey tricks I'll make such a mess of you that 
your own mother won't reckernise you.” 

He insisted on supervising Mr. Thatcher’s 
courtship for the remaining few days, sometimes 
with embarrassing results. Each night he waited 
outside to accompany him home, and harried him 
with searching questions to which he could not help 
noticing that Mr. Thatcher’s answers grew more 
and more evasive. 

On Saturday night Mr. Thatcher failed to rejoin 
him at the appointed time, and Bill, growing 
suspicious, slipped round to the back of the house 


FOOTBALL FOLLOWERS. 


Those who want the latest news of play and 
players, together with reliable reports and informa- 
tion, should order the London. 


Daily Express 


In particular favour amcngst footballers. 


“Dy 


Everywhere, One Halfpenny Daily. 


ten handsone briar pipes. 


in time to find his suspicions jus:i:)! 


tected Mr. Thatcher in the act of sno (si 
the back garden again. : 

Bill seized him by the colar. 

“Now, Joe Thatcher, we'll sc! 
matter once and for all.” 

“Tt ain’t my fault, Bill,” svid >» 
wriggling in the other’s powerful <r ., 
ty best to chuck her as I promiz«!. !: 
wouldn’t ’ave it. She’s that se! «: 
you wouldn’t believe. What sic c. 
me,” added Mr. Thatcher moce-:!.. 
imagine.” . 

Bill couldn’t either, and said so viv. 
that pained Mr. Thatcher. 

“T done my best,” he protes'cd. 

“I’m goin’ to do my best, too,” sai! : 
as he took off his coat. ‘‘ Put ’emup! ’ 

Mr. Thatcher was on the point of » 
severe shock to his system and c. 
damage to his classic features when so: 
door opening and footsteps quickly an: 
arrested Bill’s punitive hand. : 

“What's this?” said Jessie Ranson 
in the light which streamed from the 0 
““ What are you two men quarrelling alos 

Bill made no reply. Mr. Thatcher » 
something unintelligible about murd 
and making a mess of them. 

The girl went up to Bill and put a !: 
arm. 

“ Don’t do it, Bill,”’ she said ina ple | 
‘Put on your coat and leave him alon:.’ 

Bill was silent. 

“You see,” said the girl timidly. © 1: 
fond of Mr. Thatcher, Bill. So if you : 
you'll hurt me, too.” 

Bill’s mouth fell open in amazement. [:.- 
with fierce contempt at the smirking Ti:..: 

“So promise me,” continued the gir). ©: 
won't touch him. If you really is 
Bill—_—” 

Bill swallowed something in his throat. 

* All—right,” he said, putting on | 
“TI promise.” 

“Then go and shake hands with hi.” 

Bill, after an inward struggle, wen’ ©) 
jubilant Thatcher and extended a |:. 
Then he walked swiftly down the path. 

He was fumbling blindly with the s..> 
when he heard Jessie’s voice behind 

“Bill,” she panted, “I didn’t m i 
I do feel such a beast! Can vy" 
me?” 

Bill turned and looked at her and -'. 
his face was white. 

“T heard voices,” she explained. : » 
to the back door and listened. I! 
that—that cad said, and it made me :* - 
I came out. Then it struck me that i 
fault for having been so foolish. Bu’ | 
see if you really loved me, so I tok! vo" 
I—oh, Bill, if you'll only forgive me Vil: | 
horrid to you again and you shal! wes: 
neckties you like.” 

Then Bill comprehended the sitar’ 
instant he had seized her in his s‘: or, 
crushed the breath out of her. 

Mr. Thatcher, complacently saunterin< | 
garden to witness the final disco! 
rival, caught him in the act. 

“’Ere!’ he protested. 
mean?” 

“It means,” said Jessie, in a cold, has: 5 
“that I think you have behaved vers 
Mr. Thatcher. If I hadn't behaved rti 
myself I should say a good deal morc. 
could ever have believed that I preferre | 
like you to him I can’t imagine.” 

“Tt means, too,” said Bill, advanciis ©, 
discomfited Thatcher with twitching fir. >.- 
I’m engaged to this young lady agi." 
kently anybody wot passes the sort of c’ 
about ‘er wot you did to-night is @ 
trouble.” 

“Don’t, Bill!” said Jessie, puttin: 
on his arm. ‘He's not worth troubli - 
Let him go.” 

But Mr. Thatcher had not waited for y~ 
Already he was scrambling through t!.° 
Bill did his best to restrain himself but ‘ 
was too much for him. His foot shot «''. 
well-placed kick materially assisted Mr. & 
hurried departure. 

As he picked himself up out of the she, 
Mr.-Thatcher reflected disconsolately th« 
methods sometimes produce slippery rt ~' 
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jation of the F.A.’s Esteemed Presiden, 
An APH Kinnaird—who will Present the Cup to ” 
the Winners of Saturday’s Great Match, 


Derrsa@ the forty-two years that he has been 
connected with the committee of the I’ootball 
Association, no man has done more to advance and 
encourage our national winter game than the 
tinht Hon. Lord Kinnaird, and no footballer has 
ever played with such energy and enthusiasm for 
so long a period as he. rr 

3o0rn on February 16th, 1847, Lord Kinnaird, 
in his early years, whilst at Cambridge, took a 
leading part in the movement which ultimately 
established the Association game. 

In the course of his active football carcer he 
played in nearly every position on the football 
field, from goalkeeper to forward. He has taken 
part in no fewer than nine F.A. Cup Finals, and 
been on the winning side on five occasions. 

A BRILLIANT PLAYER IN ANY PLACE. 

At the early age of twenty, he played for the 
fimous Wanderers Football Club, which had 
already started to make a name for itself, and a 
vear later he was appointed on the committee of 
the Football Association. In 1877 he was elected 
treasurer, and in 1890 president, which position he 
has held faithfully and loyally to the present day. 

Lord Kinnaird, as a player, had no superiors, 
and, indeed, very few equals. Whether operating 
us goalkeeper, back, half-back, or forward, his play 
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| was always brilliant, and he was described in the 
“Football Annual ” of 1873 as “ without exception 


place in the field.” 

His first appearances in important fixtures wero 

j for Scotland against England, in 1870 and 1871. 
Theso were not recognised as International 
matches, however, on account of the Scottish team 
being composed of Scotsmen residing in England. 

Lord Kinnaird again appeared for Scotland in 
1873. On this occasion he played forward against 
England at Kennington Oval, Scotland bein 
defeated by four goals to two. 

At the age of twenty-five, Lord Kinnaird playod 
in the historic London v. Sheffield match at 
Sheffield, when the present chairman of the Football 
Association, Mr. J. C. Clegg, was among his 


was also chosen captain of the first Londen 
team to play Nottingham at Trent Bridge. 


PLAYING “SOCCER ” AT FORTY-THREE. 


It was in this season, viz., 1872-3, that he helped 
the Wanderers defeat the Royal Engineers at 
Lillie Bridge, in the Final of the F.A, Cup, thus 
securing the first of his five Cup medals, 

Only two players have equalled Lord Kinnaird's 
achievement in the gaining of five cup-winner's 
medals—J. H. Forrest (Blackburn Rovers) and 
C. H. R. Wollaston (Wanderers). 


in the Cup-ties of 1875-76 owing to the Old Etonians 
having claimed his services. In 1877, however, he 
joined the Wanderers again, and kept goal for them 
in the Cup Final, which they won. 


trophy, and this time Lord Kinnaird played hali- 
back for them, a striking example of his astonishing 
versatility. 

In 1879, Lord Kinnaird again changed his 
colours to those of the Old Etonians—his favourite 
club—and secured his fourth Cup medal. He 
played regularly for them after that, and it was 
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the best player of tho day, capablo of taking any | 


opponents, In the same year, Lord Kinnaird | 


Lord Kinnaird did not play for the Wanderers 


The following | 
year the Wanderers again secured the coveted 


, with the Old Eionians that he obtained his tifth 
‘Cup medal, viz, in the year 1882. 

| He continucd playing football until he reached 
| the age of forty-three, adapting his play to the evey- 
| changing methods of the Association game with 
| surprising case. 

Lord Kinnaird was extraordinarily quick upon 
j his eats and was always in the pink of condition, 
| which can be put down to his staunch belief in 
| careful and regular training. Fear was an unknown 
‘word to him, for, no matter how rough a gamo 
happened to be, he could always be seen revelling 
| ia the thickest corner of it. 

KE DIDN'T LIKE KNICKERS. 

Lord Kinnaird treated shin-guards with contempt, 
‘and would never wear them under any circum- 
| Stances. Like several old-time footballers, ho 
i adhered to the practice of playing in trousers, and 
' it was a long time before he could be persuaded to 
, discard them for the smart, trim knickers which 
| are in vogue to-day. 

In private life, Lord Kinnaird is a very busy 
,;man. He is the head of Barclay’s Bank, figures on 

tho reports of various other big companies as a 
‘director, is one of the prime movers in the Young 

Men’s Christian Association, and, so recently aa 
11907, was appointed to the position of Lord High 
i Commissioner to the Church of Scotland by the late 
| King Edward. 

With football, however, his name always is, and 
it is safo to say always will be, associated. In 
; his opinion it is the finest sport in the worl:!. 
' Speak of football, and you speak of Lord Kinnaird ! 
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Youna man. if you sec your sweetheart gazing 
earnestly at your feet, do not shift them about 
; uneasily and draw them away, under the impression 
: she is overwhelmed by their immense size. 
| She is merely taking their measure mentally for 
‘a pair of ba ai: on the toe of which she will 
‘work a blue dog with a green tail and red cars, 
‘ before presenting them to you as a little gift. 
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COLLAPSIBLE FURNITURE IS COMING. 


We understand that in future most happy homes will ke filled with collapsible furniture which can be taken to pieces, or put together, ata 
few minutes’ nctice. Our cartoonist has endeavoured to show come of the advantages and disadvantages of this new houzehold idea. 


No tore moving 


Surniture ar Spring -cleaning. 


bulky _ 


The domestic will roll up a 
: sideboard or a 
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But avoid damp houses: 
it may have this effecr 
dn your collapsible home. 


For soi;nre undiscovered 


of the Surure 


Hous EHOLD 
REMOVALS 


The concertina villa is 
bound to follow. 


reason boys hate washing. 
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-.___OUR NEW SERIES OF WORLD-FAMOUS POLICE MYSTERIES. _ 
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country in 
the western 
P art of 
ndia, is the 
Lome of one of the finest Indian races. 

The pride of the inhabitants is natural, as they 
know that they are superior to the tribes of other 
Cistricts—for the Mahrattas have in their time 
conquered all India. This knowledge has given rise 
to tragedies of a strange and often terrible nature. 

One of the crimes that thrilled the whole country, 
a: incidentally nearly brought to the gallows 
a innocent man, occurred shortly after the termi- 
nation of the American Civil War. . 

During the progress of this conflict the native 
cotton-growers had made enormous profits owing 
to the blockade of the southern ports of the United 
Scates. 

Cotton was at a premium everywhere, and 
nioney poured into the Mahratta country from the sale 
cfthe raw material. Cultivators who had formerly 
ckced out a precarious existence suddenly found 
themselves rich beyond their wildest ambitions. 
In fact. their chief problem was how to dispose of 
their wealth, 

mong the most prosperous of theso farmers 
was Bussapa Patel, who launched out into the wildest 
extravagances in order to ‘‘ save the face”’ of the 
family among the neighbours, 


BUSSAPA'S ONLY LINK TO DECENCY. 

All the cultivators vied with one another in 
display. Sarees, or petticoats of the most expensive 
tissues, were loaded upon the women, and gold and 
silver ornaments. : 

High-priced trotting bullocks were purchased, 
and carts with silver tyres, and harness with silver 
yokes and silver mountings. The blooded bullocks 
were matched against each other in trotting races 
at which the whole countryside attended, and tho 
ctire population of the district blossomed out with 
vel silk sunshades, which were sent out by an 
cuterprising English firm and promptly purchased 
wholesale, 

Brandy, gin, and champagne now made their 
anpcarance for the first time among the sober country 
Riotous living began, and first among the 
revellers was always Bussapa, who was rarely sober. 

The only persons who did not share the public 
prosperity were the money-lenders, who had always 
previously held mortgages upon the crops and 
were tho acknowledged masters of the land. 

Dewchund, the village banker, had no silver 
tyres to his carts, no trotting bullocks, and he 
vent about with a long face, looking malignantly 
upon his neighbours and hoping for the time when 
tie price of cotton would suddenly tumble—a time 
which the longer-headed persons among tho 
Mahrattas had already begun to foresee. 

Bussapa Patel had one link that bound him to 
decency. This was his little son Bhow. 

Little Bhow was-an almost daily visitor at Dew- 
‘c!yind?s “booth in the bazaar, where he was always 
sure of being given some sweetmeats or a handful 
of nuts or some other delicacy dear to childhood. 

Bussapa was not slow to see the increasing 
intimacy between his son and the moncy-lender, 
Lut he dismissed the subject from his mind. He 
had nothing against Dewchund ; indeed, he derided 
him because the banking business was at so low an 
ebb, and contemptuously dismissed him from 
further thought. 

Finally the crash came, and Bussapa found 
himself only able to keep a roof above his head 
by the aid of small temporary advances which 
Dewchund, the money-Iender, made him. 


Julks. 


SHUT UP IN A LONELY HOME. 

Mcanwhile, he drank cven more heavily, becoming 
extremely violent when under the influence of 
liquor, and sullen and morose during his occasional 
sober intervals. So long as his wife lived he 
made some effort to retain his hold upon his affairs, 
but her sudden death broke down all restraint. 

The only evidences of wealth that were left him 
were littl Bhow’s bright crimson tanic and the 
silver anklets and bangles which his pride forbade 
him to sell. 

At last the time arrived when Dewchund found 
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Mahratta’s Revenge 


The Terrible Crime of a Drink-sodden Cotton Merchant 


which Roused the Whole of India. 


Tue Meh- | himself unable to assist Bussapa longer, and told 
rat t a, himso. 


Then Bussapa shut himself up alone with a 
bottle of brandy and began drinking. He con- 
tinued this orgy until all his liquor was gone. But 
this time, instead of stupefying, the drink roused 
all the wickedness in the farmer. 

He saw himself bereft of his homestead and turned 
out to starve. Better little Bhow dead than that! 

On the third night after the quarrel Dewchund 
had put up his shutters and was sitting in his shop 
about midnight, making up his accounts, according 
to his custom. All at once he heard a knock at the 
window. He opened the shutter cautiously and 
looked out. To his astonishment, he saw Bussapa. 

He let him in, fastened the shutters again, and 
turned to ask his visitor why he had come, when, 
to his horror, he saw that Bussapa had retreated 
into a corner of the room, and, with a fearful look 
in his eyes and outstretched hands, was mouthin 
and muttering to himself and trying to keep o 
some imaginary enemy. Clearly drink had affected 
Bussapa’s mind. 

“What is it? What do you see?” asked 
Dewchund, his knees shaking, as his superstitious 
fears overcame him. 

“Hold your tongue!" shouted Bussapa, 
apparently regaining his self-control. ‘You told 
me that you would bring a suit against me within 
threo days. Well, I have brought you your 
moncy. Give me your account.” 

Dewchund produced his ledger end at once began 
adding up the total amount of Bussapa’s debt, 
together with the interest due. Bussapa, appa- 
rently calmer, sat besido him and looked on. 
When the amount had been figured Bussapa began 
to wrangle for a reduction in the customary manner, 
so that the money-lender became convinced that 
his visitor had, in some unknown manner, obtained 
the moncy and was prepared to pay him. Dew- 
chund, after much bargaining, agreed to knock off 
a lump sum on condition of immediate settlement, 
and Bussapa, still grumbling, at length agreed to 
his terms, 


THE FIGHT IN THE SHED. 


“Now bring out the mortgago deed and the 
other bonds,” said the Mahratta, ‘and indorse 
them as discharged. Then you will write mo out 
a receipt in full for all the money due.” 

Dewchund began to demur to this proposition. 
“ Pay me my money first,” he said, thinking that 
Bussapa carried the amount with him in the form 
of notes. 

Bussapa became highly incensed. ‘‘ Don’t me 
believe have the money ?” he shouted. ‘I’m 
not lying. I have brought the full amount with 
me, but not in money. I put the bag in your 
stable. Come and see it.” 

Dewchund lighted a lantern, and hurried in the 
wake of the Mahratta into a shed, in one corner 
of which was a quantity of dried fuel that had 
evidently been disturbed. Bussapa took the 
lantern from the moneylender and led the way into 
the furthest corner, where he set it down; then, 
turning suddenly, he caught Dewchund by the 
throat with one hand, go that he could not cry out, 
and forced him down upon the ground. Then he 
said, hissing into his ear: 

“ You villain, I have paid you with my son’s life. 
I’ve killed little Bhow and hidden his body amo 
the fuel. If you don’t agree to what I say, I'll 
raise the alarm at once and accuse you of having 
murdered him for the sake of his ornaments and 
silver bangles. Quick! Make your decision! 
Cancel the debt! If you consent, raise your right 
arm, and then come back with me to your shop.” 

Half dead with fear, Dewchund raised his arm 
Sapo and Bussapa, still holding him firmly, 
led and dragged him back into ihe bees where, 
after again threatening him in case he should call 
out, Bussapa released him. 

“ Now you are paid,” he said in a low voice. 
“Give me the papers and a receipt in full at once.” 

Dewchund, in whom the first shock of horror 
had abated, now said: 

“ What is going to be done with the body ?” 

“We will take it away presently and bury it in 
the water-course,” answered the Mahratta. 

Dewchund, poling with fear, duly indorsed 
the papers and handed them to Bussapa, at the 


the boy's place, and send along the boy’s argument against “washing.” 
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same time writing out a full receipt for ail inc... 
ness, Then he took a light and folloved ©. 
to the shed. — , 

Bussapa took the little body from ;.».. 
fuel, wrapped it in his blanket, and or: 
chund to lead the way to a dry water-vo: 
hundred yards distant, and to bring a =; 
him. There Bussapa dug a deep hole i: 
gravel and buried the victim, heaping |. 
upon the body. Toward daylight, aft:: - 
considerable detour, they returned to :' 
of the village, where they separated. 
assuring Dewchund that he need hove no 

“There are some wandering Kailorr. ¢ | 
near tho village,” he said to the ror, 
“To-morrow I shall accuse them of Li. : | 
my son away and murdered him.” 

The Kaikarris are one of the wand: ;; 
something like gipsies, who, ostensibly e.:,. 
the trade of basket-weaving, do not hesi':,' 
or even murder, when opportunity aii; 
this instance the silver anklets of little Bi. 
have furnished a satisfactory motive. 

Bussapa then returned to his farm, first“: . i 
all the papers, and then began to assuae 
with brandy. 

“T must give the alarm at onre,” ho 
“or I shall be suspected. I can casi! :1; 
little Bhow’s silver anklets into one ci.” 
while the search is in progress, an] }:‘-: 
day the body will be found.” 

ite had completed his plot to his 
when a fiendish idea came into hi: + 
tossed off another cup of brandy anc s 
of his place in a delirium of delight. 

“ Why shouldn’t I involve that Dew! :.: 

lot, after all?’’ he muttered. ‘ He fe: 
Kit my son. He ought to dic for it!” 

He fell at last into a drunken stupe. 
lasted until a late hour in the mornin’. »: 
was aroused by a servant who ask! ii... 
Bhow Baba was. 

THE SEARCH FOR THE MISSING Ci): 

Instantly the evil resolution leapr! : 
drunkard’s brain. Crying out that |i 
stolen and probably murdered, he cali: 

@ search-party from among the neic!! 

went from house to house in the villi: 
everywhere, and searching among t!: 
outbuildings, until they reached Dewehu. .- 

At the first question Dowehund fell in’ 
of fear. That was eufficient to excite i 
suspicion, especially of a money-len'c. 
object of hate among the villagers. : 
made of Dewchund’s stables, and t's: «: 
heap of fuel, the spade coated with wid. i 
the belief that Dewchund had killed ii: 

Tracks were found leading from the >’... 
ran in the direction of the water-coure, ° 
they soon found the body. 

Dewchund was seized and handed over ' 
police. Nobody doubted that he }...! 
murdered the boy for the sake of his wi. * 
and disposed of the body in the midcic ut i - 
night. His incoherent protests, his asseitict 
Bussapa was the murderer, were mer ly Bee | 
as the last desperate plea of a detected cr: 


BUSSAPA GIVES HIMSELF AWAY. 

However, at last a search wa3 made in I) 
house, and there, wrapped in a bundin o 
clothes, were found the silver anie': 
bangles of little Bhow. 

Bussapa, in his drunkenness, had for 
take them and secrete them in Dewelune so 
when the alarm was first given. He had ii" 
to place them in the Kaikarris’ camp, bu' \ . ‘ 
change of plan his wits failed him. ; 

Upon their discovery, Bussapa was ke}, \ 
strict watch and forbidden to have access to |. 
The deprivation of this stimulus shaticr:! ° 
little nerve remained to him, and Bu-<ap. ' 
a clean breast of his crime. ; 

The idea of sacrificing little Bhow, I.¢ i!" 
had never entered his mind until just be. 0 |)! 
entering Dewchund’s house on the night © \ 
murder. His first intention, in fact, had feo" ' 
go to Dewchund to plead for a respite in the! 
of the debt. It was not until his glance ‘« Ia, 
his son, sleeping at his side, that the idea Gi | 
him, in his fury and despair, of what a fine 
this would be, furnishing at the same time 2 |." 
ment for the sioterden te and his own release 198! 
his clutches. 

Dewchund was set free upon the con 
Bussapa being obtained, and the latter was | d 
course placed upon his trial, convicted, and ae 1. 
(Next week : “ The Kidnapping of Char! y 
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” wever-Satisfied Sweethearts 


Girls who Nag their Lovers Make a Great Mistake, 
and do not Realise it Until Too Late. 

“Sip was always complaining !”’ 

So did a young man explain the breaking off of 
his engagement to a young lady. He was a decent 
-oung fellow, ina good position, with all the qualities 
which go towards the making of a desirable husband. 
She was @ pretty girl and a nice one, too—except 
for her big failing. 

She was always declaring herself injured or 
sliguted in some wonderful way or another. She 
was continually finding fault about this thing or 
that. She never lost a chance of making herself 
miscrable or disagreeable over her belief that she 
was a martyr. 

It wasn’t that her lover was remiss in his duties 
towards her, or that he did not do all he could to 
lease her. He was fond of her, and did all he 
could to show it. Yet she was always complaining. 

If he were half a minute late in keeping an 
appointment, she outed. If he brought her one 
kind of flowers when she had set her heart on 
another, she accused him of not troubling to study 
her tastes. 

When he gently pointed out that she had never 
told him of her preference, she retorted with tears 
that he could not love her or he would know about 
such things by intuition without being told. 

HE NEVER MADE IT UP. 

Finally, she had a downright quarrel with him 
Lecause he had taken her to the theatre and the 
play did not appeal to her. Her contention was 
that he ought to have been considerate enough to 
have ascertained beforehand whether or not the 
entertainment was likely to please her. She did 
not consider that ho was as much disappointed 
as herself. 

But he never made up that quarrel. He held 
that it would be better to remain a lonesome 
bachelor than have a wife—even if a pretty one— 
who never did anything else but find fault. 

Other girls make the same sort of error, and it 
never fails to result in trouble. 

This habit of always considering herself injured on 
all possible occasions is one that grows on a girl 
unless she guards against it. She probably starts 
hy complaining about trifles which are forgotten a 
few minutes afterward. But often she ends by 
complaining about things that hurt—things that 
a sensible girl would hold her tongue about. 

_ No man likes this sort of thing. Ho grows 
irritated—and the average young man, when 
irritated day after day, gets tired of it—and of the 
girl also, He hears that his taste in neckties is 
vulgar, that his handkerchiefs are a disgrace to her. 
One girl of the injured variety informed her lover 
that no gentleman would smoke the brand of 
tobacco he patronised. He changed the brand a 
dozen times to please her, and then gave up smoking 
altogether for the sake of peace. Whereupon she 
accused him of sulking. After that he indefinitely 
postponed the wedding-day. 

ONE GIRL HAD TO WAIT YEARS. 

Another girl who had the “ alwa injured ” habit 
possessed a lover who was devoted to her—perhaps 
eo too much so. He had to work very long 
\ours, and she, though well aware of the fact, 
grumbled because she was not taken out as much as 
other engaged girls. 

Goaded to desperation, he threw up his berth, 
loping to obtain another which would leave him 
more leisure. It happened to be ao good berth, 
With first-class prospects. And he did not get 
ponte for many, many months, and was so hadly 
ce a bak that their marriage was put off for years. 
e. neat 2 _Not always. Most injured girls 
- re be horrified if they were flatly accused of 
i @ thing. They don’t realise what the con- 
ae are going to be till the consequences 
fe me. There was a gel who complained that her 
ver thought more of his own convenience than of 
ter happiness, 
a ba ee it to heart, and one wet evening, when he 
tal : and not fit to go out, foolishly hesitated to 
hes me 80, and took her toa party. He got wet to 
hit skin, and crawled home with a death chill on 
ln. There was a funcral instead of a wedding in 
that case, ad 

A chronically injured sweetheart is as bad as a 
pec wife—almost. But there is a way of 
filing: Tee her; there isn’t any from a fault- 
this 1S life partner. A young man remembers 

elorehand if he has any commonsense. 
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WE INVITE you 
TO THE CORONATION 


ALL EXPENSES PAID. 


Do you wish to see the Coronation Procession ? Then 
come to London and witness it at our expense. 
We have secured a large number of seats in a goo 
ition on the route of the Royal Procession through 
J uion. pn eae aan ri gies which an unobstruct ud 
wil obtained of the historic 
newly-crowned King and Queen. ocaunienita 
SEATS, FARES, AND REFRESHMENTS FR 
We ne to place our Coronation Seats a the 
disposal of readers of P.W., who will be selected by 
means of the paper alg announced below. 
the tickets for our 


a 
whose company help to make your 
trip to London the more anjowanles 

In aduition to the right to use these seats we offer 
to pay tho railway fares of the successful comnetitors 
from any part of the United Kingdom, and refreshments 
for our guests will also be provided at the seats. 

This means that if you are one of the successful com- 
petitors you and the friend you bring will be able to view 
the Procession in comfort, and at practically no expenso 
to yourselves. 

_... HOW TO GET TICKETS. 

As indicated, we are se‘ecting our Coronation guests 
by means of a very simple comretition. All you have to 
do is to make a sentence from any column of this issue of 
P.VW. you pleasa in the mannor shown inthe example below. 


EXAMPLE SENTENCE. 

(Not to be used.) 
tmerly the fesidence of Lady Fiances 
It is @ tradition with this house—a tri 


hall and regaled with a sub 
But the number of caller 
hia practice had to be dis 
atinued, and the dol@ now takes the shape of . 
af of bread,s hunk of 
ewed ale. 
Stockton Hall ts, as I 
r this practice, havin 
fut in newspapers and magazines, tl 

eas -kjown places where 
rayself know of forty 
= louie many othen 


: h, and 
ith which I em unacqud 
_ At some of these houses 
- to the giving or withbolding of relief. 


a ee rc vee ENE nv eee 

First of all, mark out a letter on any line in any 
column or page of this issue you choose. Continue your 
yon to the next line and draw it through a letter there, 
pass on to the line below and mark out a third letter, and 
so on until you have crossed out suflicient letters which, 
when written out in the order in which you have marked 
them, will spell out a sentence. 

In the example above, which must not be used, tlie 
letters throngh which the pen has been passed make up 
the sentence, ‘‘Come to the Coronation.”’ 

DO IT NOW AND BE OUR GUEST. 

In marking out the letters the pen must be drawn 
downwards, and confined to a single column, 

The lines need not be immediately below each other ; 
and sentences may not be more than twelve words in length. 

Tho prizes will be awarded for the s:ntences which, in 
the opinion of the Editor, are considered tho best. 

This week we are offering two seats— 
one pair—for the Coronation Procession. 
Don't miss this opportunity to view this 
historic event. ter now. You and 
your friend may become our guests. 

RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


1. When you have made your sentence write it ou the entry form, sign 
it yourself and get the friend whom you no:ninate to sign his or her nam 
and address below yours. Then cut out the entry form and the rat of 
the page of this insue on which 708 have marked out your sentence, 
attach both toge:her, and place them in an envelope addressed to the 
Kdit«r of /earsoa's Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.U. No other 
communiostion to be inclo «d. 

2. Envelopes must be marked “ Corcnation No. 2"" on the top left-hant 
yeaniee iw attempts must be posted to arrive not later than Thursday, 

pril 27th, 

3. The prizes will be awarded for the attempts considered the best. 
After these have been sel--cted a free invitation will be sent to each of the 
readera whose names appear on the winning entry forns, to travel froin 
the nddresses they give to view the Coronati n Procession. 

4. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the loss or non- 
delivery of any attempt subnul! 4 F 

6. The published decision is final, and competitors may enter on this 
understanding only. 


Pownernerneeeeeeoeeeeeeen vs se 0a eeueuaeeaaeaes oe eee 
ENTRY FORM. CORONATION CONTEST. No. 2. 


To be cut out and attached to the portion of the paye 
on which your sentence is marked. 


Signed sesigesegusvessovessscvevovennsessosaneononansoasoona 
Address ...sscsseeees isbn olsbirencnsisinisinn aabacbiletaienealss , 
RY: 107: Me OS 
BAS rESS vexvsevssseaseasennanes seis snr apacwees ie 
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The Bathroom Swatcher. 


Housewives Must be on the Watch for this 
Gentleman. 


ALL readers of Pearson's who are displaying “ To 
Ict ’’ notices should be careful of a particularly 
daring kind of swatcher who practices exclusively 
upon those about to change their place of residence. 

He is of the usual well-dressed, smooth-tongued 
type; and when he sees the notice-board in the 
gene or window, or obtains an “ order to view ” 

rom the agent, he proceeds in the following manner : 

He calls at a time when it is very likely that the 
head of the house is absent. 

Ho states that he likes the look of the house 
from the outside, but before wasting your time and 
his in looking over the whole place, would you 
kindly let him look first at the kitchen and the 
bathroom, as he is very particular about these two. 

The housewife, thinking his request perfectly 
reasonable, first shows him the kitchen. He makes 
sensible inquiries concerning the cooking-range 
and other such details. Approving of these, he is 
taken to the bathroom. This he examines very 
thoroughly. All appears to be satisfactory. Then 
he asks if the lock is in good order, and proceeds to 
test this. He turns the key, takes it out and 
reverses it to sce if it will work equally well on 
both sides. 

LOCKED IN THE BATHROOM. 

The moment the key is inserted on the outside 
he springs out of the bathroom, slams the door. 
and locks it on the outside, leaving the housewile 
a prisoner in her own bathroom. 

Before the alarm can be raised he loots the 
house with the speed and skill of a practised hand, 
and immediately departs, carrying with him all te 
portable valuables on which he can lay his hand. 

His object in asking to seo the kitchen is, of 
course, to ascertain whether the lady keeps a maid. 
When it is remembered that, if the man fails to 
imprison his victim successfully, there is practically 
nothing to prevent him from resorting to actual 
violenco, it will be seen that this is a really 
dangerous swindler. 

There is a type of “ swatcher” that has not vet 
been dealt with in these columns, and that is the 
individual who uses the law as long as it will assist 
him in his depredations, but unhesitatingly breaks 
it in particular cases when the ordinary sharp 
practice yields insufficient profit. 

Of such a kind is the gramaphone swatcher. 

The canvasser, in the first case, may be either a 
man or a woman—frequently the latter. 

Tho canvasser carries a gramaphone and five 
records. Working tho old gag about advertisc- 
ment, he states that his firm is actually willing to 
give you this excellent talking-machine entirely 
free of cost, provided only that you will recommend 
it to your friends and ey the records from the 
firm. 


A TALKING-MACHINE SWINDLE. 

As the talking-machine is no good without 
records, you will, of course, have no objection to 
buying the five records there and then, the price 
being half-a-crown each, making twelve-and-six 
in all. 

Moreover, as you will soon get tired of the five 
records, and will want fresh ones, you will perhaps 
sign a little agreement, “ mercly as a matter of 
form,” to purchase, say, one record per eek for a 
year from the firm. 

In the course of a day or two a second man 
appears. His primary object is to estimate whether 
you look as if you could afford to keep up the 
payments for records. If he thinks you can, he 
departs. for he will be well pleased with the bargain, 
secing that his gross takings for a very inferior 
niachine (retail value about half a guinea) and 
fitiy-seven records (retail value about one shilling 
each) will total seven pounds two shillings and 
sixpence, leaving a balance of three pounds fifteen 
over the ordinary retail price. 

This is how he kecps the law to his own advan- 
tage. e 
But if you look as if you could not keep up the 
payments, he will ask to sce the machine on some 
pretext or other—that he wants to tunc it, or any 
other lie that he thinks you will swallow. He ¢is- 
covers some defect, and says that he must take the 
machine away either to mend it or to change it. 

He then coolly departs vit h the machine; and 
that is the last you see of him, for he never returns, 
and his address is fourd to be fictitious. 


or the best arguments I will give ten gold-plated Coronation spoons. Mark posteards “ Arsuec.” (See page 748.) 


Living on Dust-Bins. 


Mr. P. Doubleyou Throws a Little Light on a 
Pitiful Business. 

I wonper how many people have seen the ragged 
litle army that invades the City of London every 
nizht after the City men have gone home. 

The ages of the invaders are anything between 
six and twelve, and they come from the courts and 
alleys of Whitechapel, and the Borough, and King's 
Cross, to poke among the dirt in the dust-bins for 
newspapers, envelopes, foreign stamps, cardboard 
Loxes, old ink-cloths, pen-wipers, bottles, straw 
and similar refuse. 

You and I would laugh at the very thouglit of 
the dict being useful, but the children tell touching 
tales of families contriving to struggle along on the 
procceds of it, and of how the home fires are kept 
,oing with the cinders from City office grates. 

The little toddlers—many are scarcely more— 
make a regular business of this refuse grubbing, 
and they have their particular districts just the 
same as the postman and the man who brings round 
the milk for the clerks’ afternoon tea. 

‘They work in twos and threes, One stands on 
¢uard at the entrance to a building while the others 
explore the dust-bins which stand in the ground 
jioor passages awaiting the refuse collectors who 
call in the carly morning. 

POLICEMEN REALLY PITY THEM. 

Now and again you come across mites so small 
{hat they have actually to climb up and Lalance 
themselves on the bin’s edge. When one happens 
to fall head-first inside and a charwoman happens 
to come along, she calls a constable. Robert wears 
a solemn look, takes out his notebook, and pretends 
to write down the child’s name and address. And 
‘lien the tears come, and the big-hearted ‘‘ bobby ” 
gives the starved yoni a copper and sces that 
1. is spent in much needed food. 

T know a child who speeialises in old newspapers, 
which sell at threepence for twenty pounds, and 
sire and her sister often gather sixpennyworth during 
un evening. 

Another child has an arrangement with a marine 
store man to supply him with bottles—broken and 
whole—and it is amazing what a large number of 
Lottles are found in the dust-bins. 

Some children who know the offices of agents 
who have samples of china coming daily, make a 
point of taking only the straw in which the samples 
have been nickel, and they sell the straw to 
costermongers, who use it for bedding down their 
donkeys. A large number spend their time looking 
for foreign stamps. 

When I inquircd low the children managed to 
learn so much about the various busincsses conducted 
in the various offices, [ was astonished to hear that 
their parents make a habit of going carefully 
through the business directory before sending the 
youngstcrs out. 


FATHERS AND MOTHERS THE BOSSES. 

‘I could spot a good many homes.” my in- 
formant remarked. “in which the fathers could 
tell you as much almost about business in certain 
parts of the City as the business men know them- 
selves.” 

They take the Directory, select a street, 
pick out blocks of offices, and having satisfied 
themselves from the nature of the trade done there 
that good refuse may be expected, they stroll by 
the offices one evening in order to find out where the 
dust-bins are placed and the time when the cleaners 
are engaged overhead. Then they give their 
children instructions, and the young poveriy 
pickers turn out with sacks and begin to prowl. 1t 
would never do. of course, for the parents to do 
the prowling—they would excite suspicion. The 
children, on the other hand, excite sympathy. 

It is a sight of London—a sight that ought to be 
in the guide books. 
of white faces and expressive eyes. An army of 
children who talk and slouch along like hunted men 
and women. 

Some are crippled, some Gre diseased; all are 
products of the slums and of misfortune. Perhaps 
one of the little invaders ‘falls out’ beneath the 
weight of her sack and rolls over in the gutter near 
where, a few hours before, a millionaire’s motor 
glided up to receive its owner. These are the 
type of children that the Fresh Air Fund seeks 
to raise by giving them a glimpse gf God’s pure 
country. 


When sending Picture Purs, address your envelove to the Page Six Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta St, Louden. 


A tattered army—an army- 
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Frelure Fars 


We pay 2s. 6d. for each paragraph accepted for 
this feature. 


We canno! undertake to return unsuitable contributions 
unless stumped addressed envelope is inclosed, 


TO FRESHEN FLOWERS. 

Wuen flowers arrive from the country rather the 
worse for 
packing, 
place _ their 
stems in a 
bow] of boil- 
ing water, 
and leave 
them there 
till the water 
iscold. Then 
cut off the 
ends of the 
stems and 
place tho 
flowers ia 
cold water. 
By this time ; 
they will be quite fresh again, and thcir appearance 
will be greatly improved. 


COVERING A TABLE, 
T. cover a table with green baize lay the baize on 
a table. and plece the table ta be covered on top of it. 
: ‘Tack one end of 
the baize (B) to 
the underside of 
the table top. 
Then get a friend 
to tilt the table 
from B end, s0 
that you may 
pull the baize 
taut towerds you. 
When the _ baize 
is stretched he 
may release his 
end, and you 
can tack it in 
position. Adopt 
tho same process 
for dealing with 
the sides, and you 
will be able to fasten the baize firmly and ncatly 
without much trouble. 


*TWIXT CUP AND THE LIP. 

Many thirsty people who would like to patrouise 
public fountains during warm weather, refrain from 
doing so because they are afraid of contracting some 
disease by using a ; 
driaking-cup which has 
been in common use for 


some time. A smart 
American has now 
patented an article 


that is likely to be in 
great demand. It con- 
sists of a rubber 
shield shaped to slip 
over the edge of 
the drinking-cup, 
thereby enabling 44 
user to drink without 
his lips coming into contact with the actual cup. The 
contrivance is small, and can be easily carried in the 
waistcoat pocket, so that it fs ready for use at a 
moment's notice. 


HOW POLES ARE SPLIT. 
WoovcraFr is a special branch of country life. 
In the large woods portions of the undergrowth are 
cut each winter, and the produce is converted into 
rails, gates, hurdles, pcles,and son. For many purposes 
the latter require 
splitting. The 
woodman takes 
three stout stakes 
and drives them 
securcly in the 
ound in the 
orm of a triangle. 
To these he 
fastens with bolts 
three strong ties, 
thus making a 
frame about a 
, yard high to hold 
the pole. The pole is inserted in this and held tightly. 
The rending axe is driven into the butt of the pole, 
with a maul or club, until it enters the wood, and is 
then deftly pushed and wriggled until the pole is 
split into two equal parts, 


WEEX ENDixG 
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Why Tars Hit the Target. 


British Naval Gunners are the Best in the Wo; 


In the science of naval gunnery we are fi: -'. .| 
of any other nation, the good shooting of o11; |... 
being remarkable compared with that of the win. 
in foreign navies. is a most important i, 
as the value of a battleship depends more upon: | 
shooting than upon any other factor. 

The difficulties in the way of naval gunn: ; 
tremendous. Imagine firing at an object ti.’ 
miles away, @ distance over which firing frei, 
takes place. Of course, at such a distance... 
man-of-war is a mcre speck, and even yan!s :, 

a difference in the destination of ashot. Inj. ; 
warfare it is only the shots which get hone w/,, 
count, and therefore the vital necessity of avi + 
shooting is easily ceen. 

During a recent trial, one of our battleshij, 
six shots at a target, which measured only ¢')+ ¢ 
tenth of the size of a Dreadnought. Alihoi:\ ; 
target was five miles away, every shot went 1), 
the target, four going directly through !!, a: ; 
ricochetting through it. 

In shooting over such great distances, 1! 
thing to be taken into consideration is the . |. \.: 
at which the gun shall be pointed, in oi; > 
the shot may overcomo the power oi 
Marvellous new guns are now buildin :.: 
country which will fire with accwasy uo. . 
distance of fifteen miles, : 

THEY HAVE TO WATCH THE W!N)D 

In such a case, the shot in order to recs!) | 
actually must rise over the height cf a hice: 
tain. It must rise, indeed, toa height corr: -; 
to more than seven thousand feet, hicher 1 
summit of Mont Blanc—yet when the <4 
it must hit the exact point where it will do 
damage. 

This is only one difficulty, however ; ai 
many more. 

The temperature of the many miles of air: 
which the great mass of steel passes has 4 
effect in modifying the course of the shell. 

Then there is another difficulty ia cons 
with the varying winds which may be 1!» 
During the length of its course, through the ci! 
layers of the atmosphere, the wind may be bio. 
in varying directions, and this again ai: 
course. All this has to be taken into ccns:/.: 
in “ taking aim.” 

Another curious fact is that the wear of th: 
tells upon the direction of every shot fired. | 
the enemy in all probability will not be =: 
and, of course, it takes some time for the =. 
reach its destination. In fact, while th - 
is covering its distance of five miles, the «i i ~ 
ship may be steaming along at the rate of 2) hi 
in which case she would be 120 yards fic 
previous position by the time the sao «© 
near her. 


WHEN A SHOT GETS HOME. 

Hence the gunners in firing have toain :' | 
not where the vessel is at the moment or !:: 
where she will be when the shot has cos 
range dividing the two veseels. 

Even this is not all, for the vessel on +: 
gun is fired is not a stationary object. \. !' 
in the waters the gun is constantly cli! 
position, being in a very different state icin 
on solid earth. Accordingly, two men coats) | 
guiding-wheels, one of which moves ihe oo: 
and down and the other from side to side. 

When the shot does get home, nattral!y -! 
s considerable amount of damage. Thi 
imagined when it is stated that the m.-s 0! 
forming the shell fired by the new 15.5-'» 
weighs over half a ton, and leaves the ms 
the rate of 1,000 yards a second. 

The smaller 12-inch guns, which are mor ° 
the Dreadnought, fire a projectile wii! 
penctrate eight inches of armour at !3 mi! 
striking a blow of 15,000 foot tons 

When the shot strikes short it makes © ' 
in the water. Really this “splash” isarenc * 
mass of water considerably bigger than a + 
nought, and much higher than its mast. 

Despite all the difficulties in the way, ol" 
have achieved some marvellous records i: | 
and they stand far ahead of any other nation! 
respect. Of recent years the long-distance - ~ 
has improved to son marvellous extent th. 
hits are made at a distance of five miles t) 
made at one of only a thousand yards. 
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Frightened, 


rushes to his chum’s bedroom. Arthur 


Player keeps it. 


Frank Medway, K.C., a rising young barrister. 


An Ally. 
Jack RaprorD, thoroughly Suddenly there comes a rap at the door. 
iken aback, made his _first As Frank Medwav enters he gi 


nasiake. He tried temporising. 
In a flash he had stirred M - 
v's professional nature. From ~ ; 
tiat moment Radford was a witness, Medway prosecuting counsel. 
(Question after question rained down in a torrent till the replies became vague 
aril contradictory. ; . . 

“ We're wasting time,” said Medway at last. ‘‘ Fetch him out. 

“ But how the dickens did you know——”’ began Radford. 

* Ah, then he ts here ?”” broke in the lawyer triumphantly. ‘Fetch him 
out, Radford. We'll talk this over together.” 

* But how did you know ?” asked Radford a moment later as he returned 
wiih Player. 

“Why, you told me !”* 

“I! When? How?” 

“ Through the telephone.”* 

* But I—" 

“Of course not,” interrupted Medway brusquely. ‘I don’t want to 
heav a man’s words, I want to hear his voice ; that’s what I go by. Sy 
place yourself in my position and use reason. Now, this is what happenec 
This morning at ten o’clock I went to call for MacLeod as arranged with him 
to go for a day’s golfing, or rather I went to tell him that if he fancied golfing 
in a fog I didn’t. I knocked and rang without result, and was just turning 
away when up came Jepson, who used to be in my employ, and whom I 
recommended to MacLeod and Player. Jepson had been away on a week's 
holiday, but getting tired of it—or, to use his own words, ‘ uneasy in his 
nind ’—he had come back a day before his week was up. 

“ Jepson seemed surprised that I had got no answer. . 

“** Never mind, sir, ’'ve got a key,’ he said. And he Ict himself into the 
Jace. Something must have made him forget his training, for he simply 
eft me standing outside the door, and pushed right into the flat. He went 

into Player's room first, and then into MacLeod’s. 

“The next moment he came rushing out. I need not say what he had 
Cisvovered, He wanted me to return with him. I checked the impulse. 

“+ Tt would be better not,’ I said. ‘The less that is disturbed the better. 
The police must be informed. Come out and lock the door, and we'll send 
for the authorities.’ So we dispatched the lift boy for the police, and he and 
I mounted guard till they came. Then, feeling it wise not to appear too 
prominently in the case, I went back to my place and telephoned you.” 

“Yes, but I don’t see how 

“You soon will. Now listen. The first question I had to settle was 
(iis—where is Player? And Player I knew had two intimate chums— 
one poor MacLeod, the other yourself. So I rang you up and told you the news. 
In your reply to me you show surprise—not at poor MacLcod’s death, but at 
(he fact that I know he is dead. Why, a layman would jump at what that 
lcant, leave alone a criminal lawyer.’ 

“ But I never——” 

“Oh, of course not! I tell you I go by accentuations, not by words. 
But to proceed. I get suspicious and suggest coming to see you. As I 
expect, you are horrified at my proposed visit. ‘No, no!’ rings through the 
Wires at a s that would break some machines. As a reasonable man, 
what does all this point to ?” 

“T fail to see.” 

“Well, it all pointed to this—that you already knew of MacLeod’s 
death, Who had told you? Not Jepson, he had no chance. Who else 
was possible 2? There was only one answer—because there was only one 
man : ho could know. You must have learned what you knew from Player’s 
own lips.” 

*’ But why should you suppose Player was here ?”* . 

“Say ‘suspect,’ not ‘suppose.’ It was only a suspicion based on his 
well-known friendship with you. Your ‘No, no!’ through the telephone 
and the circumstances of the case made me more than suspicious. That hat,” 
he pointed to Player's hat and stick resting on the table, ‘“‘ made me certain. 
Next question ?? 

Medway,” said Radford, “ you are a lawyer; you have a mind like a 
tazor, and a brain like glass. What do you make of the whole thing ?” 

Without a moment’s hesitation the K.C. replied. At least he had one 
quality that many of his profession lacked—or hid—he was not afraid of 
making up his mind or of stating his opinion. Allan Player was standing in 
the room, not two yards from him, but it made no difference. 

,., ., What do I make of things?” he repeated. ‘ Why, of course Player 
did it. ait told you that already.” 
No 

“But have. I said there was only one person from whose lips you could 
have heard this story, and I mentioned his name. As a reasonable man 
Can you escape from the inference of that ?”* 

Radford fell back a pace. 


—_——_—. 
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Allan Player and Arthur MacLeod, two bosom chums who live together. 
morning he wakes from a terrible nightmare, in which 

an Indian dagger has gone from its usual place in the 
© goes to the front door of their flat. 


and Playcr must have killed him in his sl 
Jack Radford, an old schoolfellow of the two chums in whom Player confides. 
“ Lonesome,” on the Devonshire Moors, where he often leads a hermit's life. 
to gain time while some evidence is collected to make a defence. 
to ‘“* Lonesome,” while he—Radford-—will 
Jepson, the servant of the two chums. 
The Unknown, a beautiful girl whose portrait Allan F! 


Player, tclls him that the police have discovered the crime, 
After ringing of, Radford breaks the news to Player, and suggests that they bric 


2 a quick glance round the room. 
“I was expecting to find Mr. Player here,” he says. ‘‘ Is he in that room?” And he points to the bedroom door. 
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This story forze one of a Series of Short Serials—a new 


departure ing 4 pular fiction. In five wecks it will finish 
and be follo¢ sd by a new short serial, each beginning the 
first week in succeeding months. 


THE STORY IN BRIEF, 


! Player is a sleep-walker, and one 
he has been fizhting some horrible monster, to find that 
bedroom, and his pyjamas are covered in blcod. 


It is locked, with the key on the inside. Then, horrified, he 


MacLeod is lying on his bed, stabbed to the heart with the Indian dagger, 


ecp. 


Radford has a cottage, 
He tells Plaver that the only thing to do is 
Player must change placcs with him and secretly get 


go to America and pose as Dlayer. 
He is away on a holiday at the time of the tragedy. 


layer finds on the bedroom floor beside his dead chum. 


He rings Radford up while the latter is discussing the tragedy with 
and that he wants to come round and see Radford. 


f Mcdway for the defence. 
Radford bundles Player into a bedroom and gocs out to fetch in his visitor. 


You can now read on, 


“Whether he knows he did it or not, is ano’ 
Medway. “He ma 
Morally, of course, he is as guiltless as the man in the moon. 
hasn’t told you he is a sleep-walker ?’* 

“Oh, yes, he——” 

“Then that is the reason for the whole thing,” went on Medway. “Poor 
MacLeod told me about Player's habit once, and Jepson confirmed the 
statement to-day. But we lose time. What have you decided todo? No! 
Don't assume a thoughtful look,” as he saw Radford’s uneasy glance. “I 
know just now you are not required to think, you only have to talk. I’ll do 
the thinking. You have made some plan, I see. What is it ?”* 

Radford took one glance at Player, then poured out the whole plan 
that ho had already spoken. Medway listened with interest, never once 
opening his mouth till he had heard the last word. 

‘ Piaiped ?” he asked, when Radford’s voice ceased, 

‘ es,”” 

“That idea of briefing me is good,” he said. 

“We feared it might be irregular.” 

“Irregular,” declared Medway, “ of course it’s irregular. But I'm not 
a pot-bound attorney. I like irregular things. We'll fix that up somehow. 
Now about the Devonshire trip. That’s a bold line.” 

“ But——” 

“I know what you are fearing, and your reasoning for once is sound, 
You're afraid of this sleop-walking defence ? So am I.” 

“* Do you agree to my plan?” asked Radford. 

“No, I don’t,” said Medway. 

* But——” 

“Tdon’t agree, and Idon’t disagree. But it’s a case of this—flight is folly, 
and surrender is madness. Player has the choice of being a madman or « fool.’ 

“ Give us your advice,” said Radford. 

“T won't,” snapped Medway. ‘You've got a plan, which is more than I 
have. I express no opinion, I only say, ‘If you carry it out I willhelp you.’ ” 

“You're a brick!” cried Radford excitedly. ‘‘ Does that include the 
motor-car ?”” 

“Certainly. I'll be driver, chauffeur, and guide. Your plan may be 
bad law, but it’s good daring, and I do love daring. Now, if we go, we 
must get away before the fog lifts, and we have plans yet to make.” 


And then the three friends sat around a table and made their final 
arrangements. 


‘ ther question,” went on 
still be under the hallucination that he is innocent. 


Perhaps he 


CHAPTER VI. 
The Hermit ! 

DEVONSHIRE ! 

A wide expanse of hills and vales, sharp crags and deep ravines. Bleak 
moorland, most of it, but green fringes towards the horizon where there are 
farms. 

And at Boulter’s shop, the little village on the Tavistock road, the 
blacksmith and the farmers hold their afternoon gossip on the latest news. 

“That Lunnon chap’s up there agen. I sces the smoke up o'er * Lone- 
some’ this two days gone. Blamed if I can tell what a chap sees in buryiu* 
*isself away like that.” 

And the blacksmith makes sage reply. a 

“It's the life they leads, gaffer. Balls an’ theayters, an’ a whizzin* 
whirl of pleasure. ’E don’t come ’cre to be sociable; ’e gets that in Lunnon, 
I won’er more don’t do it.” 

‘“* Ever spoke to ’im ?” ; 

“Iss, A year agone met ’n twice, just passed the time of day an’ went 
on. ’E’s got an organ up there, an’ you can ’ear it when the wind’s—— 

“ But I ’aven’t ’eerd’n this time,” interrupts a farmer. 
to be in a moosical mood.” 

* * * * * s 

Away on the top of Skagen Tor sat the exile. . 

It was the fourth day of loneliness, There were wecks of this before him, 
Could he endure them ? . 

He took a paper from his pocket—a newspaper with the previous day's 
date upon it. He had brought it home with bim—a trophy—from the exploits 
of last night, when he had tramped in the darkness into Tavistock, and walked 
through its deserted streets, just to feel again the delight of being near other 
humans. 

And this paper, flung on a dust-heap near the station, had caught his eye, 
It had been retrieved with eagerness, and carried away as plunder. 

There was the terribly full account of the inquest, with the evidence of 
Jepson’s discovery. It had been hard for him to muster courage to read it, 
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The task had been impossible last night when he returned. 

reserved for to-day. . 7 
And it was while he read that alight flashed upon him. Wy] ad he 

never thought of it ? it 

The damning fact of all the evidence against him was the fact of which he 
—an.l he only—had absolute knowledge—cacepting, of course, the twe friends 
to whom he had repeated it. i. 

The hall door of tho flat was locked, barred, and bolted on the inside. 
Lat who knew that but himself ? ; 

Yes! There was the loophole staring him in the face in the paper that 
he read. It had come out in evidence. 

Coroncr : “Then the only means of entrance er exit was the doo 

Detective-Inspector Bantling (Scotland Yard): * The only one that 
could have been used, sir. The windows are forty feet above the cround, 
and though some were open there was no possibility of anyone Icaving 
by one of them without using a rope-ledder or a rope, which would, ot 
course, have to be left hanging. ‘The service lift, which is used by 
tradesmen for parcels, comes up opposite a window in the passage, 
but this window was bolted. So it is clear that the door was the exit 
that was used.” P 

Coroner: “I said ‘entrance and exit, inspector!” ; 

Detective-Inspector Bantling: ‘ Yes, sir, and I say ‘the door’ to 
both. This points clearly-——” 

Coroner: ** No, no! Please don't say what it points to, Inspector. 
It wouldn't be right at this juncture in the proceedings, It really 
wouldn't. I am here to safeguard every interest, and I don't want 
inferences now, but facts. I must ask the jury to remember that Mr. 
Player's disappearance is no actual proof of anything. We may form 
our own judgments, but we must remember that a man, waking up in a 
flat, and finding his companion dead—murdered, might do rash things — 
might even fly and hide himself, and yet be innocent. What I wish 
to know, Inspector, is this: From your examination of the flat, should 
you judge that the murderer could have left the place by any cther 
exit than the door?” 

Detective-Inspector Bantling : “‘ Only by the door, sir.” 

he Coroner: ‘“ And he could only have entered by the door ? 
a burglar get in that way ?” : 

Detective-Inspector Bantling: ‘It’s a very ordinary lock, sir. 
he could.” 

The Coroner: “Or the murdered man might have invited him in, 
of course. Quite so! These are all very important points. Of course, 
we are working in the dark. Mr. Plaver is missing, and must be found. 
He will be found. All I am anxious for is that the jury shall not take 
too much on themselves in their verdict. Till Mr. Player is found the 
scope of our inquiry is limited and the verdict must be against ‘ some 
person or persons unknown.’ ” ‘ 

And Allan Player dropped the paper. 

Yes—there, black on white, was one startling fact, that he was the chief 
witacss against himself, for he alone hud seen the hall door locked, barred, und 
bolted on the inside. 

For a few moments he was lost in a brown study, then almost 
involuntarily he slipped his hand into his pocket and drew out—a 
photograph. Yes! the picture he had found in MacLeod’s room. Strange 
are the workings of the mind. In those awful days of solitude, not once or 
twice, but scores of times, had he done this, and never once had the gentle, 
but laughing tenderness in these haunting eyes failed to soothe and 
strengthen him. 

It was true that the picture had been dashed back into his pocket when 
the memory of the tragedy came too vividly to him. It was true that more 
than once he had nearly destroyed it, feeling that the hands that had been 
smcared in the blood of a friend were unworthy to hold such a picture of 
innocent beauty, but he still treasured it, still loved to gaze upon it, and still 
brought it out into the light as an almost unconscious act. 

What was there about it ? Surely there was a fascination in the face. 
Its cyes, pecring into his, seemed to read all his troubles and laugh them 
away. The picture was getting ahold on him. The first day he was alone 
he looked at it but three times. Now, not an hour passed, not half an hour, 
but he needs must look. 

And now, at the summit of Skagen Tor, a mile from his loncly cottage, 
shut in alone with his thoughts, he looked again upon that face. 

*L wonder who she is ?”” he murmured. “I wonder if Ishallever sec her ?” 
Ile looked up and stared in amazement. 
he girl herself—the original of his picture—was standing before him! 
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CHAPTER VII. 
The Girl. 

Yes! The original of the photograph herself. 

She was standing farther away from him than he thought in the first 
glance ; but the sun was shining full in her face, gilding a sheen of brightness 
upon her rich brown hair, and making every detail of her fresh, young beauty 
clear and distinct. 

And there was a ravine between them. The summit of Skagen Tor was 
ape like a bishop's mitre, and a deep cleft divided the two hillocks upon which 
they stood. During many weeks afterwards Player thought of that first 
mecting, face to face, and the ravine dividing them. 

'__ “Mr. Radford!" she cried out (oh, how rich and sweet her voice !) 
“Mr. Radford—Jack! Wait there, Fl come round, I love climbing!” 

Mr. Radford ! 

_ Who was she? Radford had spoken of no one like this. And she had 
mistaken him for his friend. Of course, that might easily be done. His back 
had been against the glare of sunlight, and he was not unlike Radford in 
appearance. But who was she? And she came on, clambering down one 
path, now lost for a moment behind some boulders, then up the steep front 
of the rising, speaking again as she drew near. 

“I’m cross with you, Jack. You've been at ‘ Lonesome’ three or four 
days and you’ve never come near me. I’ve seen the smoke, and I know 
you've been there. I'm really very angry and—— Oh!” 

The flood of girlish eloquence dried up, She was within a few fect of 
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him now. Her outstretched hand dropped, and her face that J... 
with a smiling contradiction of her words, became a study of saya: . 
And she had stopped ! . : 

**] beg your pardon!” she said. “I have made a misiake.” 

It was an awkward moment. He did all he could; lie mus. > 
non-committal words. 

* But vou really are like Mr. Radford,” she said, adding yj" 
simplicity, “clothes and all.” . 

Xo wonder! He was wearing Radford’s moorland suit, 
very observant, or must know Radford well to remember. 

He had no need to say anything to this, for she went on yj". ' 
outspokenness. 

* But what are you doing at ‘ Lonesomo’ ? 
Mr. Radford 2?” 

* How do you know I have heen staying at ‘ Lonesome’ 2" J... 7.1 

With a merry laugh, she pulled at the light, brown strap that «10 
lithe voung figure from shoulder to waist, and showed him the COE ve 
case of a pair of ficld glasses. 

* Vm a spy in the land,” she said smilingly. “I saw you start ona 
Tve“watched you climb up all the way. Is Mr. Radford down 1, 
‘Lonesome’? If he is, please tell him——” . 

‘No. He is not there,” said Player. 
“And a good thing for him, or he'd have got into hot wat, r 
know Mr. Radford ?” : 


a 
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* Vairly well.” 

“ Tsn’t he a dear fellow ?” 

“Tat Ieast—yes. Of course he is.” 

Vine girl leaned back and laughed again. 

“There! Dve shocked you. I knew I would. I shock eversass, ys 
least they tell meso. I suppose I ought not to be speaking like this 1. 
because we've not been introduced.” 

** Let Mr. Radford be our introduction,” said Player, as a happy tho.’ 4, 

“Yes, yes!” cried the girl eagerly. ‘ You know hiin, and J} knew. j 
so Ict that be our introduction. Life is too short nowadays to ask ni) wave, 
Kesides, if you know Mr. Radford fairly well, you have a rieht to hic u 
and [ have a right to know you. Iam a sort of a sister to him.” 

“A what ?” cried Player. 

“A sort of a sister. We are chums. David and Jonathan 
that is as much as his hermit life will allow us to be. Are you stay i 
in Devonshire ?” 

She put a few more questions. She spoke of the view from tis >, 
She pointed out the ring of hills in the basin of which lay Tavi-to.. .:! 
then with a childlike swiftness, held out her hand. 

* Good-bye!” she said. ‘I’ve left my bike down there by those 1. 1s, 
and Tve an hour's ride to get back to lunch. I have a fondness tor ico.” 

The suddenness of her suggestion of leaving him made hin forget eve.y- 
thing —even the quaintness of her words. While she had been stawliny mr 
lim he had been aware of no fecling but of a confused sense of hiaj-pi: 
Now she spoke of going his heart commenced to thump heavily i: 1s |: 

“Don't go!”* he said almost entreatingly. ‘I’m very Jonely vp ! 
Do stay and talk to me a little!” 

* But my lunch !” she replied with mock gravity. 
loneliness before my appctite ?” 

And there was ths package containing his lunch at his fe-'. 
merriment was infectious. He tore it open, revealing simple sandwi |: 
Bisoiles but in sufficient quantities for two meals, since he had plani | 
day. 

“Share!” he said. 

The girl looked at the simple provisions. 

“It is like robbing you!” she protested mildly ; “but Tam not ti + 
mood to be honest. It’s a case of the bird in the hand. We wil! s}:«: 

“Tm so glad!” said Allan. 

“You divide, I'll choose.” rattled on the strange young I's: 
Then seeing his surprise: “Oh, but it really is necessary, or yeu ns 7 
get any!” 

Through that happy meal she talked—gaily, blithely, as thous) ° 
never known a care. She made him forget himself, and--bes! «© 
the tragedy. All that they spoke about he could not afterwards roi. 
Perhaps a great deal of it was trivial, some of the subjects he kne. 
scrious, and she could be serious. Once she spoke of London an‘! tei! 
its factories and the dwellers in its slums. She made him tell bi . 
them, and a deeper tenderness came into her voice as she contrarin! : | 
with others, and spoke of ‘liberty and life on the great free moor-. 

So the hours passed, the two conversing as easily as old and (. ':. 

“T really must go!” she said at last. 
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* But——” 
“Til come again. Yes, I really will. Soon, too. Let mes. 7% 
day week. I feel, somehow, I’ve known you a long time, though wow 


just met.” 

** How long ?”” he asked quickly. 

“Oh! A long time. All my life.” 7 

And he looked into her eycs. Into thoze wonderful eyes. £11 ' 
sparkling, but the eyes of compassion. 

“* Longer than that,” he said—‘ longer than that!” 

She looked puzzled—read something in his face, and turned av.y. 

‘““ My paper,” she said. ; 

“No!” he answered, sudden horror at the thought of what !'~ 
contained bringing back all the black clouds. ‘‘No. It is mine.’ 

But one page was in her hand. He saw the change in her face, (""" 
that came over her wonderful eyes, the trembling of her hand. - 

She looked up to his face and back again to the paper, and he }.t }. 
follow hers. And there on the magazine page was his own photos} . 
underneath was printed 
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: scks of the Fowl-faker that Help Him to 
Littl ore Off the Prizes at Poultry Shows. 


PoceTRY-FANCTERS claim that the holding of 
soultry-shows and the breeding of show-fowls has 
Tctedend the public interest in poultry generally, 
and induced people to keep fowls who would other- 
wise never have thought of doing so. 

put there is another side to this question, many 
people being of opinion that a large number of the 
*oints” that score in a show-bird are really un- 

1 important 
details, while 
the faking of 
fowls for 
poultry-shows 
can scarcely 
be defended 
by even the 
most enthusi- 
astic fancier. 

So skilful is 
the fow]l-faker 
at his work 
that very 
often his tricks pass unnoticed even by ’cute judges, 
and a cleverly-faked bird will carry off the prize 
amainst the exhibits of the competitors who should 
by right win. 

“Take the question of combs, for instance, for 
which a certain number of marks are awarded at 
pouliry-shows if the shape be correct. By the 
artful use of a sharp knife, or scissors, the perfect 
-iape is often obtained. 
Victure No. 1 shows a ‘‘ rose ”* 
comb which is too unwieldy 
to score, but, carefully pruned 
ito shape, as shown in the 
second illustration, we have 
a very good specimen of the 
correct type. 

Another very cruel method 
of treating combs is by the 
use of needles for keeping 
the comb in position, The 
third picture shows a couple 
of needles run down the 
centre of a comb to make it 
stand up properly, 

As you probably know, im- 
portance is attached to the 
colour of the legs of show-poultry, and here again 
tle wily faker is not slow to exercise his talents. 

Should a pair of yellow legs appear too dull, 
varnish is skilfully applied, with the most satisfac- 
tory results, 

Should a fowl lack the proper feather markings, 
dyo is used, as in the fourth drawing. Here we 
have the tail 
feather of a silver- 

ncilled §Ham- 

urgh, round the 
edge of which a 

A. thin white border 
.\ should run. From 

- A to B in the 
picture, however, 
ster of a silver pencilled this border is im- 
Hanburg between A and B. The perfect, so it is 
necessary white border is missing. carefully dyed to 

. . the correct tint. 

Another faking of the tail feathers, which it is 
extremely hard to discover, is the grafting on of a 
perfect feather by means of the “ imping ” needle. 

J uc imping needle is a little throe-sided implement 
which mi in brine, then one end is placed 
in the quill of the perfect feather, A in picture, after 
which A is fitted into the growing quill, B, and the 
Geception is com- 
plete. The two quills 
are fitted together 
SO extremely neatly 
that their joining 
place can only be 
discovered after the 


A bal comb; too | —After the scissors 
corse before, and—| have been used. 


How needles are put 
tnto combs to make 
them stand up. 


Nie fowl-faker would dye this 


most careful ex- 
amination, 
Perfect feathers 


for this pu se are 
very often seaneved 
Biter the death of 
tome prize fowl, so 


a a tail is perfect but for one 

feather, a new one 4a grijied on 

with an imping needle. This 

picture shows how easily A will 
fit into B. 
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that they can be applied to the next generation of 
cockerels, if necessary. 

But, although so much trouble is taken about 
these fancy points, the fact remains that such birds 
are not necessarily the best. A perfectly marked 
hen, for instance, may 
be the poorest of 
layers; while a prize 
pedigree fowl is very 
often the product of 
bad in-breeding, and 
useless to the practical 
pou!try-farmer. 

Then, again, the 
fancy breeds can 
searcely be considered 
as an improvement on 
the older varieties, the 
tendency to increase 
bone and feathers 
having produced some 
very weird caricatures 
of the old types. 

The increase in bone 
is proved in the case of 
the English game-cock 
of to-day and yester- 
day, while the Cochin 
China may stand very 
well as an instance of 
the over-feathered product of recent times. 

If you glance at the sixth picture you will see one 
of the old- 
fashioned Cochins ; 
then glance at the 
last sketch, and 
you will see what 
he has been 
brought to through 
the craze for 
feathers—a clumsy 
and unwieldy 
object, is he not ? 

Let us conclude 
by mentioning a 
simple and harm- 
less method by 
which eggs are 
sometimes turned 
from white to 
brown. A few grains 
of permanganate of 
potash are placed 
in a pint of water, 
and the eggs are placed therein for about twenty 
minutes. ‘The mixture does not injure the yolk of 
the egg, and the shell retains its colour even after 
being boiled. 


A type of show-bird that 

used to win prizes is the 

old-fashioned Cochin China 
breed, 


Here we have the same type of 
bird as the fanciers turn him out 
nowadays. 
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“ How did the baby show turn out ?™ 
“Oh, it was a howling success ! ” 


“No, I can never be your wife.” 

“What? Am I never to be known as the 
husband of the beautiful Mrs. Jones ?” 

He was accepted. 


HOW TO DESTROY STINGING-NETTLES. 
ONCE a stinging-nettle finds a footing in field or 
arden it is not an easy thing to weed out, says THE 
SMALLHOLDER, as it is propagates both by its large, 
creeping root stock and by seeds, 

Growing well on most kinds of soil, it abounds 
on cither arable or grass land. If nothing is dono 
to arrest its progress, it will spread farther and 
farther from the shady spot wliere first the sceds 
are sown, into the field. 

There are quite a number of methods of destroy- 
ing the nettle. 

If it springs up in arable land, one plan is to dig 
it out and burn the root stocks, following this up 
by thorough and continued cultivation and hocing. 

Another method is to cover the small patches 
of nettles with large sheets of strong, tarred paper, 
which must be pegged down and held in position by 
a few heavy stones, 

When the nettle descends upon grass land, it is 
best to destroy it by regular cutting from tho time 
shoots appear in the spring. The cutting should 
take place each time the fresh shoots are from six 
inches to a foot in height. Thoroughly and regu- 
larly carried out, this exhausts the reserves of food 
material stored in the root stocks, and cventually 
kills the weed. 

A dressing of salt at the rate of 5} Ib. per rod, 
or, on larger areas, G cwt. per acre, when the nettles 
are first cut in spring, is a good principle to adopt. 


Perfect Healing % 
Ensured by Soothing, 
Antiseptic Zam-Buk, 


T is of the utmost importance to immedi- 
| ately dress the slightest cut, bruise, or 
scratch with Zam-Buk. It is only by 
doing this you can make sure that the wound 
will heal up painlessly, quickly, and without § 
festering. 

Failure to apply Zam-Buk, and neglect of 
even the most trivial abrasion of the skin, 
leaves the way open for those poisonous germs 
that set up festering, blood-po-son, ulceration, 
eczema, and even fatal lockjaw. 

The healing action sot in motion by the use of 
Zam-Buk is a marvellous natural process of 
roplacing damaged or destroyed skin tissues by 
new ones. Having removed all cause of inflam- 
maticn, purified the wound and made it proof 
against germ-infection, Zam-Buk crowns the 
healing process by re-uniting the severed flesh 
with new tissue. 

Both housewife and breadwinner should, 
therefore, keep handy a box of Zam-Buk, the 
wonderful herbal ta!m which prevents blood- 
poisoning and grows new skin. 

(Of all chemists at 1/14, 2/9 or 4/6.) 
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It is 4ft. Gin, wide, strongly made end finely 


finished. In fact, it is the best-clasa chcap 
bedstead on the market. 2s. in the £ off for 
cash. 


VYoven wiro spring mattress on raised frame to 
fit this or any other 4ft. Gin. wido bedstead, 16/-. 


Bedstead Catalogue Post Free. 
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“Varnich'ng Day” at the Royal Academy is 
a very Busy Time. 


Trova varnishing day comes round regularly 
every year, there is very little actual varuishing 
done, the artists mostly busying themsclves in 
touching up and varnishing their pictures. It 
might more fitly be termed “ inspection day,” as 
the exhibitors are invited to attend Burlington 
House to sec how their canvases are hung. 

About a weck before varnishing day—this year 
it is the last Monday in April—those artists who 
have been fortunate enough to get a picture 
accepted receive a red card of invitation to this 
exclusive function. Trembling with excitement, 
the young painter presents himself at Burlington 
House, on entering which a grey ticket is given 
in exchange for the red one. ‘This informs } im 
that he is entitled to a season ticket of admission 
to the coming exhibition, and also to the winter 
exhibition. 

Should he desive it he also has the right to atfend 
the Academy Icctures on anatomy and otlier 
subjects likely to be of service to artists, but if a 
work is the joint production of two artists—which 
does sometimes happen—only the person men- 
tioned on the ticket is entitled to these privileges. 

MOST ARTISTS BRING THEIR PAINTS. 

A counterfoil attached to the ticket form3 a 
voucher for a copy of the catalogue, but on var- 
nishing day this is not usually available, its place 
being taken by rough proofs of the pages pasicd 
on a table. These are arranged in alphabetical 
order with a conspicuous system of lettering to 
enable artists to find their pictures without difficulty. 

As might be expected, the rooms present a very 
untidy appearance on this inspection day. The 
floor is covered with ancient grey felting splashed 
with paint, whils there aro ladders and stages 
reattered about as the carpenters have hardly 
finished their hanging operations, and tho artists 
who are unfortunate enough to be skied will want 
them for retouching their pictures. 

The rooms are crowded with artists in all sorts 
of dress. The old hands who sell their pictures 
with ease may come in all the glory of frock coats 
and top hats, except those among them who still 
believe in the old-fashioned behemianism of velvet 
coats. Somo wear long overall:, and others 
favourite old jackets splashed with paint. 

Most of them bring paint-boxes, but a few are 
s9 sure of themselves that they do not trouble to 
do this, and mercly go from room to room, chatting 
with friends and criticising pictures. 
sympathetic group is listening to the lamentations 
of an artist whose ‘‘ masterpiece’? has been hope- 
lessly skied, there a few are admiring a fine picture. 

But most of them are too busy to do this, too 
busy even to take any notico of the flight of time, 
89 engaged are they in retouching their pictures, 

TOUCHING UP A SKIED PICTURE. 

This picture is discovered to possess an hitherto 
unexpected blemish, and the artist is busily 
engaged in altering it. Here a figure may be taken 
out, there one put in, and the selection committss 
would hardly recognise some of the paintings 
they had passed. 

Some pictures have to be taken down in order 
that they may be protected with a sheet of glass, 
or the frame may have been damaged in transit 
and haz to be repaired. Occasionally the artist 
takes a sudden dislike to a frame, and a new one 
is hastily obtained, but such a thing is very rare. 

It is not easy to retouch a picture when balanced 
preeariously on high steps, or standing on an 
insecure staging, and more than one artist has 
given up tho wished-for last touches because ho 
cannot trust himself in such a position. Of course, 
when possible, a skied picture will be taken down 
for such work, but unless the carpenters have been 
requisitioned early in the day there may be no time. 

As closing time approaches, work gradually ecases 
and the critical groups inevease before the leading 
pictures. - 

A few are still feverishly enzaged on their 
canvases, having been at work all day, not cven 
sparing tiras to go out and have a meal. Even 
they must leave their work at last, bemoaning their 
inability to spend another quarter of an hour in 
still further improving their work. ‘hen the 
doors are closed, and cleaning operations are at once 
atarted in order that all mev be in readiness for 
the private view and opening day, 
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CASH PRIZES 


For Three Words. 
SEE NEW HEADERS CONTEST BELOW. 


HOW TO MAKE HEADERS. 


To make a Healer, you take any word you like of at 
least five letters from this issue of P.W., and make a sen- 
tence or phrase of three words, tho initials of which 
must be the first three letters of the word you have chosen. 
You may use these letters in any order you like. 

For example, suppose you select CHQcolates, a Header 
ou this word might read: Help On Courtship. 

The winning attemptsin Contest No. 4, publishel be'ow, 
will also scrve as examples to guide you iu making 
“Headers.” The prizes will be awarded to the senders of 
the attempts selected os tho best by the aljudicators. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


1. All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry form, or 
they will be disqual fied. ' 

2. When you have filled up the entry form, cut it out, attach to ita 
postal order for sizpencs, and place ic in an envelope address.il to 
the Eptron, Pearson's Meekiy, enrictta Street, Londen, W.C. Nu 
other communications must be inclosed. . 

3. Mark your envelope ‘* Header No.7" ia the top left-han? 
comr. 

4. All attempts mustarrive on or befor? Thursday, April 27th. 

5. Everyoue who euters must send a pestal ord-r for 6d, with the 
entry form. The P.O. must be made payable to C. Arthur Pearsin 
Lt, aud must be crossed “ & Co." in the manner 
ehownia thisexample. The nimber must be written 
jath:s.ace pcovile onthe entry form. Where on 
P.O. of higner value ia seut to cover more than one 
atteinp’, the number of this P-O. must bo writtcn 
oneach catry form. “ 

¢. Of the umount received (after deducting ten 
per cent.), three-fourths will b2 divided amongst 
th: senders of the ten Healers whic aze 
consilersd to be the best by tho adjudicators, by 
whom criginality of i lea will be taken into crasideration. If there 
ara more senders than one of a Healer this sclocted by tho 
adjudicators, @ tenth part of this three-fourths will be divided 
g:nongst all such senders. ; 

7. The remaining one-fourth will be award-d in gifts by the 
adjudicators amongst those competitors w!:o-e efiurts show ment. 

8. ‘The Extitor will accept no resnousibility in regard to the lots 
or non-delivary of any attempt submited. z 

9. No correspoudenc: will be ente.ed into in connection with the 
competition, and telegeims wiil be ignored, . 

19. The pablished decision is final, and competitors may enter on 
this undcrataning only. 


ENTRY FORM. 


; Now of Postal Order wiecsecccseecsersecsnceeces urease 
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HEADER No. 7. 


: 
| 


Paze sscverrrecscee Col, secisevce Liteon 


Word  srecseceecencceee CORON re 


Header ..ccsvcovees 


T agree to abide by the decision published in ‘ Pearson's 
Weekly,”’ and to avrcept tt as final, and I enter ovly on this 
unders'antirg, asd I agree to abide by the printed conditions. 


Signed revrseccoccecsascersesersece ereees asveceees seeeceesee 


ROR RRA AAR OE Re nnn mn rn rv 


RESULT OF HEADERS No. 4. 


In Headers No. 4 the amount available for di3- 
tribution is £51 19s. This allows a prize of £3 lis. 
to each of the ten winners, whose attempts, together 
with their names and addresses, are as follows; 


ALCowst: Chaneellor’s Annual Lottery. 
HW. C. Strvestcn, 82 Newcastle Avenue, Worksop. 
MIRra: Mogistrate Interpolates Re wari, 
A. Spicer, 25¢ Guldhawk Road, Shephe:d's Bush. 
REMancasre: Millionaire Real'y Extrucagant, 
A. B. Borcr, 2 Marict Parade, Southi'l. 
Win sens: ‘ Nobodies’ Immediately “ Woeshipped.”” 
J. Wuiteuas, 159 Stockwell Road, 8.W. 
WOViva: Very Much “ Ovevnoked.” 
G. Russet, Fish Pool, Kiug’s Capel, Heve.ordshire, 
MOTurnr: Our Tiveless Mexder. 
M.ss Dring, 5 Blyihe Road, Kensington. 
CAPienen: Camera Attests ‘ Proposil.”” 
Mrs. R:icumore, 5 St. Mark’s Roal, Mitcham. 
ADVicr: “Don'ts” Varions'y Adcocated. 
W. Var, 271 High Strect, Acton Hill. 
ONIox: Never Improves Orewationrs. 
C. E, Wiite, 26 De Crespigny Park, Camberwell, 
TROvs.E: Outlays Transcenting Resources, 
F. M. Brown, Atbeizum Club, Glasgow. 


11 GIFTS OF £1 1s. EACH. 


Beeton, Mrs., $0 Sherwood Road, South H irrow; Bradford, 
Mrs., 1084 Kichmond Road., Bayswater; Blot, Mrs., 1 Par: 
Lane, Cheam; Forrest, Miss, 3 London Road, Brentford ; 
Porster, B., 35 Arthur Strect, Plumst-al; Gerrard, Mrs., 
1 West Street, Sutton; Gresham, A., 194 Church Street, 
Kensington; Haywood, H., The Mon:it, 5 King’s Strect, 
Acton; Howell, P., 1 St. Mary's Plac>, Hanwell; Jameson, 
Mrs., 56 High St., Watford; Jerrold, Mr., Police Sta‘ion, 
Bromsash, Herefordshire. 


Lirst, she can't sing. Second, she will sing. 


GUP-TIE SHIPPETS) = 


NN RIA ON PN 
Some Special Pars About Cup-tic 1.-.,. 
Cup-tie Matches, 
Tue sizo of the playing arena at 1. « } 
Palace is 115 yards by 80 yards. 


TuE first final took place between 1). ), | 
Engineers and the Upton Park Wander.) ** 


Ix the whole history of the Cup, Eve:ten , 
only team who have scored two goals in vic 0: 3 
and have lost tl:e game. _ 


Drrinxa the past six years Newea ‘te i 
have played no fewer than forty-three ii 
Cup, and have only lost five games. 


Tnx record score in an English Cp. 
twenty-six goals to nil result, by which i: 
North End defeated Hyde in 1887, 


ALL the grand stand seats—1.700—Ser (6 1) + 
Ham v. Blackburn Rovers Cup-tie were <0) j 
than twenty-four hours after the draw w.- | 


‘Tne most exciting Cup-tie incident took 1! .» 
in 1991, when Southampton equalised a. 
Sheffield United in the very last minute of tli 


A SEMI-FINAL Cup-tie has only once heen ds). | 
out of England. and that was in Jnst.5. 
Queen’s Park (Glasgow) were at hoc to Yess 
Forest. 


Derixna 1894 and 1901 Blackburn Revers 
appeared five times in the Cup Final. snd uwosin 
each occasion, for which they were isn | a 
special trophy. 


Ccp Fixats have always been won by a nv 
margin of goals. Out of the thirty-eilt V5 
fourteen have been won by two goals, ant i) a 
by the margin of one goal. 


In the Cup Final of 1908 between Wolver sins; ‘oy 
Wanderers and Newcastle United it is aco = 
fact that all the goal-scorers’ names cori) «| 
with “ H,” namely, Harrison, Howie. Pcdl-y. 
Ifunt. 


NEWCASTLE Unitep, this year's finalix:s. 1°64 
phenomenal power of drawing large crowds, Vou 
they beat Sunderland two years ago in the fo: 
round of the Cup the gate receipts of £2.52] tc. 
all records, 


A TEAM which was very success!nl in (i) °° 
matches years ago was Blackburn Olympic. 4 
which is now extinct. They are the only proic->' 
club to win the Cup which have since dropped! uit 
of existence. 


Tt is only since 1896 that the Cup Final). "on 
played at the Crystal Palace, Formerly i +. 
contested at the Oval. At that petiod (sod 
was used for football to the same extent a i 2 
now utilised for cricket. 


Tne Fulham Football Club, being on 1! 
of the Thames, always employ two bor. «i 
oceasions of Cup-tie or big League rams. + 
large attendance is expected, in case of the | + 
tors falling into the river. 


ScotsmEN will figure prominently in is: 18 
Cup Final, as both Newcastle United av tT." 
City have many Caledonian exponents of 11. ' 
in their team. Bradford, however. are ©: rrol 
with having the larger percentage of Scots. 


Tw 1888 Preston North End were rempor) 
a marvellous Cup-tie record. Not only ait © 
win the Cup, but they did not loze a sin t 
throughout their progress to the Palace. ‘| 
won the First League championship the sa: 

Wuew Everton won the Cup in 19°48 tle 
were piven a monster welcome home. Tis 
Mayor of Liverpool met them at the stat: Be 
mounted on a railway-truck, which was ¢" 
with an elaborate carpet, personally alec: 
players a speech of welcome. 


: y: iin Recast. Hall 

On two occazions the Final Tie cose xe 
exceeded a hundred thousand. In Il. * 1°" 
t ¢TG 


Tottenham Hotspur met Sheffield United. 1 
were 110,000 spectators, whilst in 1909, whens 
Villa met Newcastle United, the crowd wis" 
161,000. 


a 


WEEK ENDING 
AprIL 27, 1911. 


—— 
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, Fiji - Learnt a Never-to-be-Forgotten 
Hee oe ee im the Art of Sclé-dofence. 


Told by JIM CLABBY, the Well-known American 
Boxer. 

Is Eneland the colour question is certainly not 
g> clearly understood as in America. 

Apparently it is the fact that the coloured races 
only recuire a little encouragement to “kick over the 
t-aces.” That encouragement, to a small extent, 
they received when the big heavyweight black 
boxer, Jack Johnson, defeated the ‘‘ Pride of the 
white race,” James J. Jeffries, at Reno, Nevada, 
ast Veare 
ius, when on my way to Australia, with Papke, 
T}ompson, and Ray Bronson, I was not altogether 
enprsed to learn, on landing at Suva, in the 
Vii, that the islanders had become so elated at 
Jolnson’s success, that ever since many of them 
jad taken up the fistic art in the most enthusiastic 
mienner—and, worse still, from the point of view 
cf the white race, the latter could not find any 
representative on whom they could rely to teach the 
Fijians a lesson. 

‘he moment I and my conjfréres put foot on the 
ij lind we were hailed with real delight by the 
white residents, who had suffered not a little incon- 
venience through the “ perky” attitude taken up 
hy the islanders since the news of Johnson’s victory 
Lad filtered into that out-of-the-way little spot, 

MINUS A WHITE CHAMPION. 

“We have already made several attempts to 
prove to the Fijian champions that the white man 
is still the superior of his coloured brother at the 
hoxing business,” one athletic white resident said to 
me, “but, unfortunately, up-to-date, we have met 
with but little real suecoss—that is to say, we have 
no white champion living out here capable of demon- 
strating in a sufficiently convincing manner that the 
Fijian is the inferior to the white in the noble art of 
tisticuffs.” 

‘Well, what do you want me to do ?” I replied. 

“Simply this,” said my white friend, who had 
evidently been appointed spokesman, “we want 
you to take on the best Fijian boxers in the island, 
und give them such a lesson as will stamp itself 
cn their minds—- and clsewhere, for that matter — 
for all time.” 

need scarcely say that I and my fellow travellers 
willincly agreed to do all we could to uphold the 
honour of the white race in that little far-away 
ishind, and, accordingly, arrangements were niadc 
et once for a big boxing tournament to be held 
a3 soon as possible. Fortunately, in Suva, it is 
net necessary to waste much time over the signing 
of articles, and so on and so forth, and thus, with 
the few necessary preliminarics settled, a building 
was quickly chartered—and the fun began ! 

At {ell to my share to put on the gloves first, and 
wicn I entered: the ring I found myself pitted 
acainst a huge Vijian, a magnificent specimen of his 
a one possessed of cnormous natural 

renuth, 

“It that fellow lands on me clean and good I'm 
not likely to forget having met him,” I thought as 
we took the centre of the ring. 

a EVERY TIME HE HIT THE AIR. 

Still, fortunately for me, and for the boxing 
business in genere!, scicnce in the ring to-day is 
far more valuable than mere brute forer, and there- 
fore I decided to keep out of that burly Fijian’s 
wey until he began to tire, and then to mix things 
for all I was worth. 

Gee! I shall never forget that giant islander's 
look of Surprise as, time after time, he dashed at me 
like a wild bull, landing out blows right and left, 
&oy one of which, had it hit me on a vital spot, 
mist easily have finished the contest. But fortun- 
pately for your humble servant, Jim Clabby, that 
uly Fijian found himself mercly lambasting the 
air instead of hitting me, and this unsatisfactory 
result seemed to annoy him quite a good dcal, 
for, by this time thoroughly infuriated, ho returned 
to the attack with still greater ferocity, swinging 
flcdge-hammer blows one after the other, which 

‘—well—space every time, 


Ata purty the other night a stranger innocently asked her to sing. The other guests shivered. 
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There is no severer exercise than boxing, and a 
few minutes of this hurricane useless sort of attack 
served to reduce my opponent to a state which I 
think IT can best describe as of the “ bellows to 
mend” erder. Having assured myself that the 
huge Fijian’s fruitless efforts had begun to tell on 
him, I started to box him seriously for the first time. 
_ Getting to close quarters I jabbed a straight left 
in the centre of his fierce-Sooking countenance, and 
followed this up by a swinging right on the body. 

He retaliated as wildly as ever, whereupon I 
plastered him thoroughly, and apparently pretty 
effectively into the bargain, for after standing up to 
me for a minute or so, he suddenly emitted a wild 
yell, and turning on his heel, made one quick dash to 
the ropes, bounded over them lile a stag, and fled 
from the building as fast as his legs could carry him. 

I should here like to explain that the Fijian 
champion was not made the victim of any violence 
at all. He merely found that his wild swings and 
bull-like rushes were of no real value against—well, 
what little science I may possess. 

_ It was this fact, impressed upon him for the first 
time since he took up the noble art, which did him 
and the rest of the turbulent islanders more good 
than anything else, for I afterwards heard that 
he had given out to the other natives that “ the 
white visitor was possesscd of a demon of strength 
and warincss which made Lim impossible to hit,’ 

BRUTE FORCE NEVER SUCCEEDED. 

However, as far as the Fijians were concerned, the 
fun by no means ended there, for other turbulent 
islanders, who had not seen the fate of their cham- 
pion—owing to having been told that it was not 
ctiquctte for one contestant to sce a brother con- 
testant “at battle’”—were persuaded to try their 
luck with the fim of Papke, Thompson, Clabby 
and Bronson. 

In every case their brute force played second 
fiddle, and a very humble second fiddle at that, 
with their rivals’ knowledge of ring tactics, and 
inside the hour the truculent is!anders had com- 
pletely lost that overwhelming air of self-confidence 
which had been their most striking characteristic 
sinco Johnson’s victory over Jdeffrics. Indeed, I 
have a strong notion that quite a long time will 
clapso before any Fijian boxers show the slightest 
inclination to stand up against a white man. 

I hope, by the way, that, in relating the story 
of my humble boxing efforts against the untraincd 
Fijians, readers of P. W. will not, for an instant, form 
tho opinion that I am doing so in any spirit of 
boastfulness, for nothing is farther from my inten- 
tion. 

NO KNOCK-OUT BLOWS USED. 

Iam merely, as a professional boxer, endeavour- 
ing to point out that brute force is of no 
appreciable value against science in the ring these 
days. Having learnt from experience that this is 
so, I may say at once that when I faced that giant 
Fijian, whose demeanour was of anything but a 
drawing-room-like order—his chief amusement 
seemed to be to war-whoop and yell for all he was 
worth, and dash at me after the manncr of a bull 
at a gate—I felt not the slightest doubt as to the 
ultimate result of the bout. 

On that account I purposely refrained from 
making use of blows which might have resulted 
in a knock-out, realising that the Fijian would be 
likely to take his lesson much more severely to 
heart were ho to find himself continually being bit 
here, there and everywhere, without being able to 
put up any adequate defence. 

The other partners in “our firm” did likewis-, 
and whatever we may fail to do in the future we 
each and every one of us feel real proud that the 
chance came our way to give a lift-up to the prestige 
of the white race. 

Among Jack Johnson’s immediate friends that 
prestige may not hold a very exalted position, but 
I guess in Suva, Fiji, it stands pretty high—well 
above zero, anyway ! 

HIS EMPLOYMENT. 

Visitor: “ Where's your mother ?” 

Teddy: “ At the Debating Socicty.” 

Visitor: ‘* Where’s your aunt?” 

Teddy: “At the Physical Culture School.” 

Visitor: ‘ Where's your sister ?”” 

Teddy : “ Playing golf.”’ 

Visitor : ‘‘ Where's your father ?” 

Teddy; ‘‘ Minding baby.” 

“Dro you like the party, Rufus ?" 

“Yes, mother.” 

“Then why didn’t you stay till it was over 2?” 

“What was the use? I couldn't cet any more.” 


INFLAMMATION of the BLADDER 


Cured by Doan’s Backache Kidney Pills. 


Mr. A. Phillips, of 2 Squire’s Lane, Church 
End, Finchley, London, N., served for a quarter 
of a century in the Metropolitan Police. 

“Whilst on duty in May. 1883,” he says. ‘I 
met with a serious accident, and the injury 
I reccived developed into inflammation of the 
bladder, which caused me continual agony. The 
pain in my back was in- 
cessant, and I could not 
rest in any position. I 
suffered from gravel, und 
there was such a frequent 
desire to relieve the ilad- 
der that my sleep was 
much broken. There was 
acute pain in seeking 
relief. 

“From the time of the 
accident until my cure by 
Doan’s Backache Kiduey 
Pilis I was continually in 
and out of hospitals, and 
a was even treated by a 
specialist, but getting no permanent benefit I 
came to the conclusion that 1 should never 
recover. When I was advised to try Doan's 
Backache Kidney Pills I never thought they 
could do me good after the specialist’s treat- 
ment lad failed. But I was agreeably surprised, 
for the piils gave me marvellous ese from the 
fearful pains. I continued with Doan’s Pills, 
improving all the time, until I was thoroughly 
cured. What is more, I have remained cured for 
over three months. 

, (Signed) “ALFRED Prittirs.” 

Doan'’s Backache Kidney Pills are good for 
all who suffer from backaclie, pains or dull ache 
in the loins or sides, urinary disorders and gravel, 
rheumatic pains, lumbago, dropsy, and uric acid 
poisoning. 

Price Zs. 9d. a box, 6 boxes 13s. 9d.; of all 
dealers, or from Foster-McClelian Co., 8 Wells 
Street, Oxford Street, London, W. Don't ask for 
backache and_ kidney pills—ask distinctly for 
Dean's Backache Kidney Pills, the same as 
Mr. Phillips had. 


PREB TOILET PREPARATIONS. 
Much interest will be aroused in the unique 
offer made by The Oatine Co. on the front cover 
of this week’s issue of Pearson's Weekly, as this 
firm, who are the proprietors of all the celebrated 
Oatine Toilet Preparations, have arranged to 
distribute free one or more full-size articles of 
their newest preparations to the readers of 
Pcarson’s Weekly. Full details will be found 
on the front cover, which is worth careful con- 
sideration. 7 


Mr. PHILLIPS 
(Piensa Photo.) 


AWARDED AT “ 
RECENT SAGWS 
WERE WON BY DOGS 


REGULARLY AND 
EXCLUSIVELY FED ON 


SPRATT’S 
Dog Foods. 


The most successful exhibitors throughout the 
World realize the imporiance of using these 
foods. DO YOU? 


oe 


Samples of suitable foo!s for 
yewr dog will be seat Iree if 
you will state breed. 


SPRATT'S PATENT Ltd., 
24, PFencharch St., B.C. 


DRESSED FOR DINNER. 


WERK ENDING 


“ Brurson and his wife went « —; 


a Cuip> and, J estlels | Eeyore. 


Tue missionary smiled benevolently 
on the native tribes around him. 

“JT will cure them all of cannibalism,” he said 
hopefully. ‘‘ They have treated me kindly so far, 
and I am sure I shall convert them all.” 

‘After being introduced to their chief he retired 
to the special hut the tribe had prepared for him, 
where he was shortly afterwards joined by a native. 

“'The king has sent me to dress you for dinner,” 
said the man. 

“Ah!” smiled the missionary. ‘ How thought- 
fulof him. You are the royal valet, I suppose ? * 

“No,” replied the native, “ I am the royal cook.”* 


The Judge: “ Havo you anything to say in your 
defence ?” : 

The Prisoner: “The man from whom I stole 
was insured against burglary.” 


Lady ; “ And do you guarantee these diamonds 
to be genuine ?” 
| Salesman: “Certainly, lady. Why they are as 
genuine as the roses on your checks.” 

Lady: “H'm. Show me something else, please.” 


“T say, most annoying. Mct Biggs just now, 
and asked him to lend me a tenner. Ho refused. 
Then I met Banks and Jaggs and asked them. 
They both refused. Don’t you think they’re 
rotters ?”” 

“Ye-es. Er—Im a rotter, too.” 


THE SHARPER WAS SHARPER. 

“Yan!” snarled Big Bert, the cowboy desperado. 
** Don’t talk ter me of yer luck. Look here, gimme 
a pack o’ cards and I'll lay 200 dollars I cut tho 
king of diamonds first shot. Who'll take me?” 

“T'll take you,” said Grizzly George. “ Here’s 
a pack of cards. Now cut.” ; 

The stakes were deposited and Big Bert, taking 
out his bowie knife neatly sliced the pack of cards 
from top to bottom. 

“There,” he said triumphantly, ‘ hand over ther 
stakes. I said I'd cut the king of diamonds, and 
I have—I've cut him in two.” 

“Not so fast,” replied Crizzly George. “I 
guess not, sonny. Thc king o’ diamonds was up my 
sleeve all the time. I weren’t taking no risks!” 


Mabel : “‘ Yes, Fred and I are engaged, but don’t 


Lucy: “ Why not?” 
; Mabel : ‘‘ Well—er—you see, Fred doesn’t know 
it yet, and I want to surpriso him.” 


“‘Mortner, didn’t you say that someone would 
get spanked if my new doll got breke ?” 

“ Yes, I did.” 

“Then would you mind spanking dolly most 
severely, mamma? The naughty thing has just 
broken her arm ! 


Poet: “ All my life seemed to go into that 
poem. I was perfectly exhausted when I had 
finished writing it.” 

Editor: “I can sympathise with 
you. I was in exactly the same 
condition when I had finished read- 
ing it.” 


ONLY ONE FAULT. 

“Ler me engage the next cook,”* 
said the meddlesome man to his 
wife. ‘Show the applicants in to 
me and I will see that you are pro- 
perly suited.” 

“Do you attend church?” he 
inquired of the first applicant. 

“Yes, air. Regularly every 
Sunday,” replied the prospective 
cook. 

“ How long were you at your last 
plare ?” 

“Two years.” 

“IT would pay you twelve 
shillings a week. Would that do?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

‘Have you any followers ?”* 

“No, sir.” 

“Right! Tl engage you.” 

The next evening the meddlesome 
man asked his wife how the new 
cook had got on. 

“She's gone, Frank,” replied his 
wife. ‘“ You omitted one question 
when you engaged her.” 

“ Nonsense. What was that?” 

“You forgot to ask her if she 
could cook. She couldn't /” = 


Their only hope was Mr. Sinith. Rising to his feet ve said 


MusTtT NOT PLAY 


SHE WAS HOPEFUL. 

“Tat was an excellent insect powder you sold 
me the other day, Mr. Oiler,” said the lady to the 
chemist. 

“Indeed? I am so glad you found it satis- 
factory. It is guaranteed to remove all beetles 
and other insects. It really is good. Would you 
like a further supply ?* replied the merchant. 

“Yes, please, t sho like another half- 
pound.” 

“Half-pound? Certainly. I suppose your 
house is now nearly free from the pests ?” 

“Oh, no, not yet, but a beetle ate up the last 
pr I bought, and it made him very ill indeed. 

think another packet should prove fatal.” 


“Twat Black Hand Society is terrible. Only 
this morning my husband got a letter threatening 
him with terrible things if he didn’t send a certain 
sum of money.” 

“Yes, my husband gets letters like that from 
his tailor, too,” : 


A TRAGEDY OF THE SEA. 

Surtex after shriek rent the air. 

Tho passengers on tho lower deck of tho steamer 
caught a momentary glimpse of a dark object 
falling swiftly from above. 

Horrified, they rushed to the side of tho boat, 
to sce a woman’s hat bobbing up and down on the 
cruel waves. 

That was all they could see, 

Where was the woman ? 

Up on the hurricane deck of the steamer bare- 
headed, and wringing her hands in despair. 

It was her best travelling hat, which had cost 
her 93. 113d. 


“ How does your sister like the engagement-ring 
I gave her, Johnny ?” 

“TI think it’s a little too small, Mr. Lover. She 
has awful trouble getting it off when the other 
fellows call to see her.” 


GUESS WHAT THEY WERE MADE OF. 

THERE was such a terrible expression on the face 
of the man who had entered his shop that the 
butcher felt quite alarmed. 

“Look at this!” roared the angry one, placing 
a small object on the counter. ‘ Look at it and 
tell me what it is!” 

Tho butcher examined the object in question. 

“Tt appears to be a bit of brass,” he replied. 

“That's what it is. A bit of brass. I found it 


in the sausages you sold me to-day.” 

“In the sausages ?”” 

“Yos, in the sausages. How do you explain 
that, ch?” 

The butcher reflected. 

“T know,” ho said at last. “I expect I forgot 
to take his collar off.’* 


PATIENTS 


LEAP-FROG 
In THES 
CORRIDORS 


AT THE HOSPITAL! 
Fen Battered Patient (dolefully): “I'm a football referee. What's happened 


to you 
Second Bat'ered Patient: “I was asked to judgo at a baby show, and I gave an 
decision.” 


their honeymoon in a motor-car. 
“Where did they spend their honeymoo, ‘ 
“It was a brand-new, large touriny-ca, + \5 
bride’s father lent them for the occasion,’ 
“* Where did they spend their honeymoon ‘ 
“ Billson drove e car himself. Ho ¢.'.¢ 
ea anything about driving, but his wife i:, | 


“Where did you say they spent their |... 
moon ?”* ; 

Kee whizzed along at about sixty mil 4 
hour and ——” 

“Yes. But where did they spend thei; |. 
moon ?” 

“ And Billson steered the car with one lia!» 
held Mrs. Billson with the other.” 

“ But what I want to know is where did 5.) sy 
they spent their honeymcon ?”* : 

“In the hospital ! * 


Mr. Stayon: “My watch has stoppcl. I 
wonder how long T’ve been talking.” 
Miss Bored ; “ You'll find a calendar in the !,-".' 


The Rector: ‘Freddy, do you know ww! 
little boys go who go fishing on the Sabbath Ds 4 

Freddy: ‘Yes, sir. Follow me, and I'll. + 
you the place.” 


The Girl : “ The man I marry must be brave od 


brainy.” 

The Man: “I am both. Remember w!) vo 
were out sailing the boat upset, and I saved ) ut 
life.” 


The Girl : “ But that was not brainy.” 
The Man: “ Yes, it was, I upset the bout ca 


purpose.” 


THE ODDS WERE TOO GREAT. 
“Dip you struggle against the conwji 3 
of temptation ?” asked the prison chaplain. 
“Yes, I did,” replied the convict. 
“ Ah, but you should have fought a littl: | 
If you had fought harder you would not be | 
” 


now. 
“JT done the best I could, mister. Ii t & 
seven policemen to get me to the station.” 
Careless Servant: “I nover break my \. ue 


, ” 


ma'am. 
The Lady of the House : “‘ Well, it’s the only 5 
you haven't broken, then ! 


Dobbs: “* What's the matter? You look \ ‘7 
worried.” 

Cobbs: ‘Lam. Yesterday I wrote two notes. 019 
to my brother asking him if he took me for 2)>", 
the other to Miss Writch asking her to mits). 
Now someone has just sent me the message. \: 
over the telephone, and I don’t know whic! 09 


“ Tuat fellow is the meanest man I've ever ti, 
said the insurance agent. 

“ What's he done?” 

“Why, kept mo calling on age 
day after day for the last mo! , 
and now he says he doesnt “.'' 
to buy anything, but he crys 
hearing me talk.” 


THE WAY OF THE EAS". 

“Wuy d’yer call them tere 
cabb 2 said the stout lvl. | 
the Whitechapel cosicr. . 

“That's their name, eddy. 

“Ho! Is it? Funny boos 
things, ain’t they ?” 

“Maybe they are.  Anyy 4 
don’t finger ’em if yerdont ™ -- 
to buy anything.” 

“ And what price would jer --* 
the impidence ter arsk fer (3 
things ?”” 

7) 60‘. Penny each! oe 
a =“ Wot! Does that price m- :) 

fan] the barrer?”’ e 
; “Oo are yer getting at * 7 

“T wonder you ‘ave the ond. 
ter look me in ther face am! o> 
that price.” 


Vue, 


wu 


“Tt takes a bit o’ course 0 
look yer in the face, Ieddy.) 
“Good-morning, an’ I wish wer 


better manners.” . Me es 
“ Good-moming, an’ I wish 2° 
a better face,” 
No salo ! 


oz 


acreern"nz_sr?._ 


nates eres oo. 
betaine tea Go, er Ve ee Vee ioe Got fee a 
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Wret ENDING 
Aprit 27, 1911. 


THE FRESH AIR FUND. 


———$ OOo 
The Latest News about Britain's Cheapest Charity. 


Tux following letter to Mr. C. Arthur Pearson 
Les been received from Sir John Kirk : 

Dear Mr. PEARSON, — 

‘Acting under your authority, Mr. Ernest 
Kessell and I have completed the arrangements of 
tue Fresh Air Fund for the coming summer. By 

crsonal visits and otherwise, we have come into 

‘irect contact with the diffcrent Honorary Secre- 
tiries and Committees of the forty-one local 
contres responsible for the administration of the 
Fresh Air Fund throughout the United Kingdom. 
] submit hereunder a list of the citics and towns, 
cl the number of children to benefit. 

We realise that by this renewed undertaking we 
lave placed upon you a great responsibility ; but 
unless this were done, the various friends interested 
could not possibly forecast their arrangements or 
yature their plans for the holidays. We are con 
sdent, however, that the charitable public both in 
this homeland and overseas will stand by you this 
Coronation year as loyally and generously as they 
have done during the past twenty years since the 
just inception of the Fund. 

It is pleasant to note that we find increasing 
appreciation of the benefits of the Fresh Air Fund, 
particularly of the fortnightly scheme, together 
with a growing confidence and sympathy on the 
part of the charitable public. The testimonics 
received by us on all sides were sufticient evidence 
of the good which is being done, and the far- 
reaching influence of this joy-making, health-giving 
scheme for the poor children of the slums of our 
great cities. 

For the sake of the expectant little children do 
we with pleasure join once again in the appeal for 
the £12.000 needed for the continuance of the good 
work of the Fresh Air Fund through this Coronation 
Ycar.--Yours sincerely, Joun Kirk. 


LIST OF TOWNS Loge cg BY THE FRESH 


A FUND. 
2 e3 
oO. wf Address of Secretary 
Town. Sh m3 hae, 
ZA 4S 
Alerdcen a... 5,140 CO Thos. Hector, School Board 
Belfast 4,000 99 W. SW! R 
Belfast... ere-e ose . J. - Room>, Kingseourt, 
: Wellirgton Place. : 7 
Firmingham 6,090 129 W. W. Rolston, 120 Poje Sitrect, 
, Albion Street, 
Vackburn........ 2,000 40 Jas. Dixon, The Orpbanaze, Wilp- 
8"170, 
3,000 6O J. aon tewell, 13) Shrewsbury 
omd, 
4,000 §0 W. Giil, 76 Morton Grange Road, 
Pot . 500 100 E.G. ‘Tyrell, lL Polygon, C i tou. 
Vioruley . - 2000 40 J.B. Astin, 9 Howard Stre_t. 
Carditt ose 3,000 €0 G, ay ‘thomas, 170 Newpert 
wha, 
Diszby cree . 2,000 40 Councillor H. J. Blount, Buston 
aie Villa, Pear Tree Street. 
DW Os ssisievsosaae . 6,000 120 John Heeley and W. Carty, 29 
; Kenilworth Rd., Rathgar. 
Dasdee .... . 3,000 ¢O Miss Walker, Grey Lodze. 
} Mn web 4,000 8) Jus. Stark, 96a Grasswirke’. 
G tesla « 2,000 40 J. H. Waisoa, Me Sidusy Grove, 
Newcas?t'e-on-Tyne. 
6,00) 120 A. miccracken, 40 St. Vi-cout 
‘lace, 
2,000 40 J. H. Maude, 11 Leicester Terrace, 
Man. r Dr.ve. 
.. 2,09 40 If. Thon.as, 160 Hilifax O11 Road. 
. 409 §9 Maurice Cohea, 17 Kiug Edward 
I ; Street, 
COS sca . 5,009 100 A. Piaxingon, 14 Savile Boad, 
; ‘ hapel Town Road. 
L icester ......... 3,000 60 Il. Lawrence, Midland Cha:abers, 
Pie 5 Ga lowt:eo Gate. 
iveepou wo. 6,0.0 120 J. Irving Rogers, 15 Ricmoud 
i : __ Terrace, 
Ond oD wee Not — Sir Juha Kirk, BS.U., 32 John 
re fixel Street, Thoeobald’s Roa, W.C, 
itnchester ..... . 6,00 129 wonerien) P. McDousal, Brouk- 
7 eld, Trifa'gar Fd., Pendleton, 
M “dleshbronch +» 2,000 40 Chaz, Chipehase, 45 Alte “Road. 
ts sue on-Tyne 4,000 80 J. H. Watson, 140 Sidney Grove, 
r birnpton ave 2,000 40 Join Ball, 11 Colwyn Row. 
Orsich ew. 2000 40 Bir Geo. White, M.P., Tuc Grange, 
as aton. 
? ttigham ...., 4,000 §0 H. Seely Whitby, 190 3t. Ste; heu's 
Gui is Road, Sneii'on, 
‘ aM F 2,00 40 Dr. Witkiisor, ‘Towu Ha'l. 
Stuouth vo. 20.0 40 Miss. L. Elliot Square, 1 Coryten 
‘ errace, 
Portsmouth . 3,00 60 B. Tilly & Wm. Northover, 13 
Frey Bus-ell Street. 
a secseeeee-s 2,000 40 eat Everett, Chief Cousiab’e’s 
wf Oflice, 
FOrd wssesssceee 2,000 40 T. J. Ireland, 3 Secdicy Park 
§ etela ‘ Roa, Pendleton, 
eld... . 5,000 100 F, frome 1, 1.8 Crookesmoor - 
: : ond, 
Eccthampton ... 2,000 40 W. Bulpitt, Halstede, Archers 
pent Shields .., 2,000 40 Dari Red 12 Murine Approach 
WWCKPOrt ese 2,000 40 Messrs. HJ. Linney —_ J. W, 
& josling, 110 Beech Road. 
Sunde earent +» 5,000 100 The Mayor, Town Hall, 
Mand... 3,000 (0 Alderman Bruce, Gi:l Bridge 
Rwsee; Avenue. 
Woltecnamgasts 2,000 40 T. Willison, 211 Hizh Street. 
ampton. 2,000 40 S, H. W. Bevon, 43 Leu Road, 


I will give halj-a-guinea for the best Mr. Smith's excuse. Mare postcards 


‘PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


OUR KNOWLEDGE TESTS. 


Six More Half-guineas Offered to 
Readers this Week, 


AWARDS IN CONTEST No. 21. 


(i) APRIL FOOL. 

The prize of 10s. 67. tn this contest has been awarded 
to J. Sunonersqill, 139 Helme Hall Lane, Manchester, 
who sent the followiig : 

April Ist is the only day in the Calendar consc- 
crated to fooling. Any unguarded person who can 
be imposed upon on this day is known as an April 
Fool. Although the custom seems prevalent in some 
form throughout the world, antiquarians are unable 
to afford any explanation for it. 


(2) BLUE STOCKING. 

The following explanation of U:is pliase was sub- 
mitted by the whiner, H. Ryland, 47 Avingston Lane, 
Teddington : 

In London, abont 1750, a social circle, mostly 
women, cultivated plain dress and literary conversa- 
tion, tabooing frivolous gossip. A male guest, 
prominent at their parties, Mr. Stillingfleet, wore blue 
stockings, so the coterie was derisively called the 
“Blue Stocking Club”; and ‘Blue Stocking” 
became a term synonymous with * learned 
woman.” 


(3) THE MILKY WAY. 

The prize in this contest has becn awarded to E. White, 
2 George Place, Edinburgh, who wrote as folleis : 

A great circle surrounding the hcavens, and cen- 
sisting of millions of stars appearing so closely packed 
as to seem like a “way” of “ milky” light. As the 
earth i3 situated somewhere near the centre, about 
half of the circle may be ecen from any given 
point. 


(4) MARATHON RACE. 

The attempt selected as the best was received from 
W. F. Crossland, 105 Burcot Road, Heeley, Sheffield, 
and was thus expressed : 

A Marathon race is a long-distance foot-race on 
open roads. The name and length of the race sre 
derived from the historic feat of a Grecian warrior, 
who ran from Marathon to Athens with the news of the 
victory over the Persian army in 490 b.c. 

(3) BURNING ONE'S BOATS. 

This phrase was best defined as fullows by the winner, 
F. Maitland, 4 Brookland Terrace, Lower Windsor 
Avenue, Belfast: 

When a man embarks on a more or less hazardous 
enicrprise, and after starting, deliberately destroys, 
or cuts off, his only means of retreat, so that he must go 
ahcad at all costs, he is said to * burn his boats.” 


(6) CROCODILE TEARS. 

Mrs. M. Reid, 81 Sydaey Road, W. Euling, supplied 
the winning explanation in the following lerms : 

Crocodile tears are the tears of the hypocrite; a 
simulated eraotion. The expression refers to a 
characteristic of the crocodile. The flesh round the 
eyes of the reptile is so formed that the corner of cach 
appears to held a tear, giving a lachrymose expression 
to the crocodile’s features. 


EASTER IS OVER. 

Ber the Coronation holidays will he here in a few 
weeks. We all like to have a little bit extra to spend 
at holiday time. Now there is absolutcly no reason 
why you should net be the richer by at least one 


half- guinea. 
Below you will find six idioms or phrases, all of 


which you have probably seen before, many of which 
you have often used yourself. 

All you have to do is to write down in clear common- 
sense language the meaning that the phrase conveys 
to your mind, 

Burying the Match. 
Graft (politive?). 
Augena Sivblio. 

Royal Warrant. 

With a@ Flea iu the Ear. 
. Kargaroo Closure. 

I want all my readers to enter tuis simple 
knowledge test. 

First of all write the word or phrase you choose 
on the back of a posteard, and put your explanation 
in as short and preciso @ way as you can in any 
case, you must not exceel fifty words—and attach 
your name and address. 

You may send in your explanation of all the six if 
you like, but each must be written on a separate 
postcard. 

Address your postcard to the “Test ” Editor, 
Pearson’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W..G,, 
to arrive not later than Thursday, April 27th. You 
may send all your posteards for this competition in 
one envelope, provided it is addressed as above. 


ym Coro 


THE 


SURE CURE 


The best of food cannot nourish tou 
unless you dipest it properiy. ‘lhe 
telish for food and the power to cige 


Seigel’s Syrup 
for all these 


biliousness, constipation. Motier 

is the best reredy 
the stomach, liver and bowels to natural 
working order. Then you can relish 


FO it depend on the 
stomach 
troubles, because the 

herbal extracts ef 

and digest your food, your system is 
{reed from the 


| 
| 
healthy avtion ot | 
INDIGESTION liver and bowe's. 
When thes? or- 
gaus are ciserdered, your food dors 
not properly digest, but ferments. and 
gives off poisons that enter your biood 
and bring on 
BILIOUSNESS pains aficr  eat- 
which it ism 
poisonous pro- 


your 
ing, headeches, 
HEADACHES : 
quickly restore 
CONSTIPATION : 
ducts of Indiges- 
tion, and good health follows naturally. 
after your next meal. 


Try the Syrup, 


MOTHER 


SEIGEL’S 


SYRUP. 


The 2,6 bottle of Syrup contains three times as much 
as the 114 size, 


THE SAFE WAY TO SAVE. 


Almost every man wants to save money, but the trouble 
is that most people do not know how to sare. There ure 
so many opportunities to spend that anyone who dees not 
have a very strong will must have some plan pros ided for 
him or must have some very desirable object in view to Le 
attained by saving. 

Almost anyone can 
vould like to save. 


think of some purpose for which he 
The Anglo-Dutch Insurance and 
Investment Corporation Limited, an Insurance Company 
uniguo in its kind, has provided a plan, This Company 
has de;o-ited under the regulations of the Insuran.e 
Companies Act 1909 the sum of £20,000 with the 
Paymaster-General of the Supreme Court. 

During the last three years the First Dutch Insnranee 
Co., Lotisico, the Hague, Hotland, have issvel mony 
thousands of their well-known * Lotisico ”’ policies. By 
an Agreement with this Dutch Company the Augto- Daten 
las quite recently obtained the sole right to issue these 
poticies in England and Colonics. ~ 

The Company furnishes Inswance poivics 
or without life insurance) payable ia large and ewall 
ainounts, 

For the convenience of those who can sive mrouits cB 
small as two shillings per month (2s) the Company has 
provided a Policy which will participate in the Company's 
unique system of bonuses o¢ profits at ouce ater the bit 
instalment has been paid. 

In this way a policy-holder may be entitled to a bonvs 
equalling his monthly premium or to even an.ountng to 
over £350 while his poticy is being issued. . 

All policies, whether paid in cash or by small instal- 
ments, have a loan and surrender value, while the eriginal 
outlay always remains intact. Furthermore, all po! vies 
are redeemable at pur. 


(with 


To the 
ANCLO-DUTCH INSURANCE & INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION LTO. 


Wellington Chambers, 46 Cannon Street, Londen, EC. 


T am considering saviag £& 8. ad. by monly 
(quarterly) instalments. Kindly seud me pany alt end 
information 


a. 


see eee ces coesee 


“Smithy.” (See page 748.) 


740 


yed. Abandoned, 
ek Pot her fall, the vicar makes 


THE MAIN fgnorant of 
life is happiness—then 
THREAD Pe eAnd—an austere 


OF THE PLOT. hi 


CHAPTERS ONE AND TWO IN BRIEF. 

It is Mimi's wedding eve. To-morrow she will no 
longer be Mimi Hume, tho daughter of the country 
vicar, and idol of the parish, but Mrs. David Inglis. 

The hour is late. Within the Vicarage the guests 
havo already retired. But Mimi is restless. She 
sceks the cool seclusion of the garden in which to 
ponder over the new life she is about to enter. . 

In spite of her happiness she is conscious of a feeling 
of loneliness. She longs for her mother—the mother 
who was driven from home when she herself was but 
a child of six. If only Fate would restore her now 
the girl's happiness would be complete. 

Almost immediately her prayer is answered as a 
motor-car draws up close to the Vicarage. Out of it 
stcps the mother sho has longed for since infancy. 

s 


“T cannot remain,” says her mother later. ‘‘ For 
the sake of one I love I must flee.” 

But Mimi half persuades, half forces her mother 
into the home from which she has been driven. While 
she prepares her invalid father for the great news, 
her bosom friend, Peggy Fossall, looks after Mrs. Hume, 
who explains her plight. For the sake of one she 
loves she is pursued by the police. 

While husband and wife, united by the hand of 
their daughter after a lifelong separation, are locked 
in a loving embrace, there sounds a danger-signal 
from the motorist’s horn outside. Mrs. Hume can 
remain no longer ; she must go to the motorist at once. 

Peggy Fossall and Mimi go with her. In charge 
of the car is Louis Death, who explains that the police 
ure hot on the trail, There is not a moment to lose. 
He urges Mrs. Hume to get in the car. She hesitates. 
Peggy Fossall takes her place in the car, and tells 
Mimi to hide her mother ia the house while they fool 
the police. The motor drives off, and the ruse 
succeeds. 

The next day is Mimi’s wedding day. Unknown to 
the guests, her mother is hidden in the house. It is 
the moth2r's fervent wish to see her daughter married. 
Peggy Fossall and Louis Death have already made 
arrangements that Mrs. Hume shall be taken to the 
church after all the other guests in such a way that 
any detectives who may happen to be watching will 
think she is merely a guest. But the guests them- 
selves will not sce her. 

_The ceremony is scarcely finished. Mrs. Hume is 
sitting at the back of the church. Peggy Fossall is 
just congratulating herself that the plan is working 
admirably, when she catches sight of Phebe Kenyon, 
a vile woman, whose heart is set on the ruin of Mimi 
and her mother. Phoebe Kenyon immediately slinks 
from the church. But Peggy Fossall’s fears are 
aroused, and as soon as possible shc urges Mrs. Hume 
to hide for a while in the belfry. 

Just as David is about to hand his wife proudly into 
the carriage, a man pushing back the crowd, slips 
forward, a man in the uniform of the Oxfordshire Police. 
Mimi's foot is already on the step of the carriage when, 
stretching out his hand, he touches her arm. 

‘* Beg pardon, I’m sorry, but I must——” 

There is a moment's deadly silence. David Inglis 
hurls himself between his bride and the police officer. 

“Take vour hands off! What does this mean— 
what has my wife done?” 

And then his cyes leave the inspector's face, and ho 
secs, over the man’s shoulder, Phasbe Kenyon gliding 
away through the crowd, snake-like, triumphant. 


Wontestoatortoateete Poatortoatoatoatestoet 
Seago Poesestoaroaconsoetoet 
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CHAPTER THREE. < 
ee To Arrest Betty ! & 
So-Socgeote rte Se -SoelesSoe toate ssoecoste sSoecorconce sce ico sSorepeeecodeoaco reer toese geese #50 


INsrEctor Groats, from Oxford, had been placed 
in a rather difficult position. He had acted on in- 
structions received from Scotland Yard at a very late 
hour the previous evening. Those instructions were 
concise, and fairly clear; but they left a great deal to 
individual judgment, tact, and discretion. 

From Oxford the police had communicated with 
Flatlard’s Cross, and had warned the local constables to 
keep a sharp look-out on all motor-cars passing through 
the village, to note their lettering, numbering, and their 
occupants. The description of the person wanted, 
** Mrs. Clinton,” had long ago been in the hands of the 
police throughout the kingdom. 

The local constable at Hallard’s Cross knew now 
who Mrs. Clinton really was. And he did not relish 
the opportunity of finding and arresting her; for the 
idea of arresting the wife of the vicar of Hallard’s 
Cross, no matter what she had done, was not one that 
appealed to him. 


Take any four lines in this issue, 
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wn her shame. Then, 

es! eer as wife. For nine years 
arises the spectre Lig eid pest! Her 
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Simin her boy—the fruit of 


fae fleet sin. She alone knows, and strives to save 


Driven from 


Home | 


Still, as luck would have it, a motor-car had passed 
through the ary village late the previous evening, 
and he had noted the occupants, a man and a woman. 
But as the man wore goggles and the woman a thick 
veil, he could not distinguish their features. The 
outlines of the figures suggested that they were both 
elderly. The car had appeared out of the night and 


disappeared into it so quickly that he had been unable 
to see its number. : 
It had gone in the direction of the Vicarage. He 


his book in which he stated that the 
his reason for 
The occupants 
the gentleman 


made a note in 
tail-light of the car was out, hence 
being unable to obtain the number. 
were an elderly lady and gentleman, 
driving. : 

A few minutes later a similar car had panted its way 
through the village street ; this was easily recognisable, 
for it belonged to Squire Paton of the Hall. The wily 
constable merely made an entry in his book: “Car 
number two, also containing an elderly lady and 
gentleman ; L.O. 5260.” . 

So when the inspector from Oxford arrived and 
obtained the constable’s report, he drove to the cross- 
roads, and then past the Vicarage feeling rather like 
a man on a wild-goose chase. A motor-car containing 
an elderly man and woman with the tail-light which 
should have shown the number and distinctive letters 
certainly sounded suspicious. 

The motor-car they eventually followed and over- 
took, containing Louis Death and Peggy, was L.N. 4026, 
ita tail-light burning brightly. And at a glance Im 
spector Groats knew Peggy was not the woman 

ey were after. From inquiries he had made he 
knew the names of the guests staying at the Vicarage for 
the wedding. Miss Fossall was one, Mr. Bob Fossall 
was expected. 

Still, he was not satisfied, and he reviled the local 
constable for a fool. The car with its tail-light out 
had driven in the direction of the Vicarage; that was 
suspicious. 

So at dawn next morning he posted a man outside the 
Vicarage gate with precise instructions to make a note 
of and count every ee entering or leaving the 
Vica Another plain-clothes officer was posted a 
little higher up the lane, and an honr before the 
ceremony he himself with a third took up his position 
outside the church. 

Just before the wedding ceremony was over the 
officer posted outside the Vicarage Bee arrived, 
reported that five extra visitors had reached the 
Vicarage that morning, but six had left en route for 
the church, four women and two men; this did not 
include the bride, or her friend, Miss Fossall, or the 
vicar. The servants left by a separate cxit across the 
fields. Only the charwoman remained in the house. 

The inspector nodded ; the Vicarage party which had 
arrived in the cars and carriages amounted to nine. 
He had the list of their names which one of his men 
had obtained from the servants. 

John Hume, Miss Eliza Hume; Miss Anne and Miss 
Peggy Fossall; Mrs. James Snetch, Mr. Bob Fossall, 
another gentleman, and Mimi Hume herself—that 
made eight. Then who was the ninth, and where did 
she come from ? 

A woman, too. It was suspicious. And while he 
was trying to solve the problem and make up his mind 
what to do, Phabe Kenyon had come out of the 
church and whispered something to the plajn-clothes 
man from London. 

“The woman you want, Betty Hume, alias Mrs. 
Clinton, is in the church among the guests! Her 
daughter is hiding her; she means to get out of the 
country this afternoon when Mrs. Inglis starts on 
her wedding-tour.” 

At that moment the strains of the Wedding March 
had floated through the open church doors; the 
villagers had rushed forward, Phabe had made her 
escape, and Mimi and David had appeared, arm-in-arm. 

The inspector was bafficd. The opportunity of 
arresting Mrs. Clinton was too good to be allowed to 
slip through his fingers. It would indeed be a feather 
in his cap. 

And so tag was oi hand . bride into the 
carriage the inspector ste forward and 
stopped her. - all 

At first no one quite realised what was happening ; 
the uniformed official might have been intending to 
shake hands with her, to congratulate her; both his 
action and his voice were quict, unobtrusive. But 
David had recognised him as a police inspector. 
That he should stop Mimi his wife, touch her, roused his 
anger, and made the blood boil in his veins. He had 
a aia 80 much, suspicion was ever alight in his 

reas 


and write them down so that the whole makes a sensible sentence. 


WEEK EXDINn 
Aprin 27, 11), 
Was there some plot afoot to rob him of his |, ' 
at the cleventh bane? eae 
“What has my wife done?” he demand.) 
again under his breath. ‘ 
“Sorry, sir; but if I could have a wor] v' 
lady alone—insido the church perhaps \. ; 
information——” i 
His speech was cut short by a babble of ox” t 
from the crowd, which suddenly surged 2 
pathway and rushed towards the church po: ":, 
Something had bappened, someone was {a'. + 
The verger, aided by Bramley Basildon, was tiv':,. 19 
force the crowd back and make a way. Behind i. 13 
the nurse and Bob Fossall were carrying son"! 
someone—on a stretcher. 


A frightened cry went up. “It’s the vicar. ‘ 
re! stroke.” A murmur ran from |» t> 
1p. 

For a moment everyone's attention was di-!:, ‘4 
from the bride and bidegroom. Fortunately.» © or 
David nor Mimi saw nor heard what was pass'nv a 
the church doors. 

David had planted himself between Mimi sn! 1s 


police inspector. Heo was outwardly calm, but i}: ss 
was an ugly look about the firmly-chisell| r 4 
and the bulldog chin. The roses had leit Mi. \4 
cheeks, she was very white and trembled frei} 1 
to foot. 

“We have information,” the inspector cont. | 
“ that Betty Hume, alias Mrs. Clinton, for whom 1 ++ 
is a warrant out, has been hidden by her dai 7 
pg Eh have just made your wife, sir. Ili: 
to believe that she was taken from tie Vicaras: i 
church this morning. She is in the church now an 
your guests.” 

Quick as lightning David lifted Mimi into th=ca-) ce 
and stood with his back to the door, facie: tho. 
Peay His brain worked quickly ; he know roving 
about what had Happened the previous «1 
He had saved Betty Hume once, for Mimi: +: 
But now he had no thought for anyone in the v-:-4 
but the woman he loved, for Mimi hers lf. hie 
thanked God that he was ignorant cf Betty Hin 
hiding-place, he could speak freely and honc:'!; 

He laughed in the inspcctor’s face. “I thinh - 
one has been playing a practical joke on you, Ii» " *. 
Neither I nor my wife know the present when oi 3 
of the lady you refer to.”’ He heard a strane) | --) 
from the carriage. “‘ If she’s in the church amine sor 

ests, as you rashly state, you can easily find . 
and if it is your duty to do so, arrest her. Jutsu 
have no right to interfere with Mrs. Inglis, t» ~ 
or to question her.” 

The inspector was not of the breed of Jarvis —1)) 
Jarvis was an Oxfordshire man. “IT have informs: 
he repeated unsteadily, “ that Miss—Mrs. luis... 1, 
wife, knows Mrs. Hume's present whereahon- | 
intends to help her leave the country. Hi ti. . 
Hume, alias Mrs. Clinton, is in the chu:ch an 4 
her guests and she’s shielding her, it’s a serious mo 
I have my duty to do, sir, with your kelp it mms 
done quietly ‘and unobtrusively. On the oot 
hand——” He glanced anxiously towards the 1:1 
surrounding the church door. ; 

If Betty Hume were there she might ei!) -) 
through his fingers. 

“IT know nothing about the matter,” Davi: 
sharply. “I haven't set eyes on Mrs. Hum - 
I’ve been in the village. Do you irtend to detain t 
“7 longer, if so——’ ; 

he inspector stepped aside; without wai "> 
hear his reply, David spoke to the coachman. «cd 
jumped into the carriage beside his wife. ; 

The horses plunged forward, but before they «| 
start Peggy Y'ossall, coming like a whirlvind «7 
the path, sprang on to the step of the carmic | 
thrust her feed and shoulders through th: +. 3 
window. 

Under pretence of pelting the happy pair wi Wat, 
she sa ng her message: “It’s all right «9-5 
worry—Mrs. Hume is sate.” 

The champing of the horses drowned In + -¢ 
to all save the occupants of the carriage. ; 

Giving the coachman the eignal to start. she jer 
to the ground and hurried back to the church dito 
as Bramley Basildon and the verger appeared errs 3 
the vicar in their arma. The nurse followed 1: 

“ Now, then, my good people, give me ! 
Basildon was saying, in a cheery vvicc. ~ 
vicar is quite all right.” er 

He caught siehinct the inspector, who had j.-’ 
been giving instructions to his men. “ Here. ©. 
one of those cars and lend me a hand, there > « - 
fellow.” 

The man touched his cap. , 

“Sorry, sir, but I’ve got a more importani |” 
perform—unp! nt one, I’m afraid.” He ' 
the verger on the shoulder. “I shall wan' 
the church doors must be closed at once; 
one allowed to enter or come out.” 

Peggy had beckoned to the largest mi” 
together with the nurse and Basildon she p!\- *) 
vicar in the tonneau. His lips moved weah!) 
recognised her, and he smiled. ea 

““ Tt’s all right, over-excitement, fainting {<5 .° 
recovered now,” Basildon whispered. 


af 


A 


<= 


WEEE ENDING 
Apa. 27, 1911. 


ctor Groats had his hand on the verger's arm. 
“ tol along, you heard what T said.” : 

“Shall I go to the house with the vicar or can 

I be of any ay ace ?” Basildon asked, looking Peggy 
i face. 

aegis baste anxiously towards the church doors ; 

ber checks were alternate! white and red. z 

“You'd better back with the vicar, I think, 
she said unsteadily. But she spoke without 
Tei aaa to Mr. Hume now ; he’s quite all right,” 
the nurse said, bending forward. 

“Yes, yes, I'm all right! the vicar stammered. 
“But T want to see my child again—to bless them 
both—to wish them God speed.” 

The verger was ors with Inspector Groats. 
Prumley Basildon nod led to the chauffeur of the car, 
and it drove off down the lane in the direction of tho 
Vieurace, Miss Anne Fossall, Eliza Hume, and Mrs. 
Jarses Snetch were hovering in the porch, whispering 

ether and beginning to look suspicious. They still 
ht it was a sudden fainting fit of the poor vicar 
was responsible for the, commotion. Of course, 
ad no business to have attempted to conduct 

e sorvice. 

" \ econd motor-car had drawn up alongside the 


fo .th. Basildon hurried tho three ladies into it. 
~jlurry up, hurry up,” he cried merrily, ‘* or you'll 
Le too Inte to drink the bride’s health!” 


~ \Why don't you go back with them ?” Peggy asked 


ae. 
\;. -jhioa looked at her, and she thought she detected 
a. cr little twinkle in his eyes. He did not know 
whet bad happened, what might happen ! 

=Jocause I think I’m wanted here,” he replied. 
“You're getting into trouble again, aren't you, Miss 
eager 9? 
\vhat could Pe say? She stamped her litt!o 
foot savagely, then drew herself up and looked proudly 
at Basildon. “ Yes, I daresay Iam! I hope I am. 
You—you've been bitten once ; you ought to be shy. 
You'd better hurry off while there’s time, or you may 
ci mixed up again in—in some trouble or other.” 
~ vacildon laid his hand on her arm. She shivercd 
et his touch. ‘ Perhaps I’ve grown young, or some- 
‘hing, since last we met,” he said, with an attempt at 
Jevi-y, but his eyes were serious and his grip on Peggy's 


arm firm, “and getting into trouble has its 
j.ccinations. So won't you tell me whats wrong | 
this time 2” 


Pegey glanced hurriedly over her shoulder. There 
ves not a moment to be lost, she had formed no 
definite plan of campaign, nor had sho given Betty 
Hume any definite instructions. 

Without someone else's help they were cornered. 
If only she could divide her body in half so that she 
could hoodwink the inspector and get Betty Hume 
ev'cly out of the church at the same time. 

Basildon was looking into her face. It secmed as if 
le were reading her secret. 
Iv isn’t curiosity, but we were pals once, weren't we 2— 
and you're worried.” 

itcuy drew a deep breath, gave one glance inio the 
creat brown eyes regarding her so wistfully, and made 
uokor mind! After all, she had not appealed to him 
tur kelp; he had offered it gratuitously. And he 
‘vas the one strong man, a man to whom any woman 
could sately trust herself body and soul. 

~ There's someone hiding in the church—someonc 
‘hos wanted,’ she whispered—‘a woman! She 


“Won't you tell me? | 


| 


' 
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THE NEW BEAUTY SECRET. 


MADE BEAUTIFUL IN FOUR DAYS. 


WONDERFUL SUCCESS OF SCIENTIFIC COMPLEXION 
TREATMENT. 


A FOUR-DAY TREATMENT FREE. 


A teautiful complexion, soft and creamy, absolutely 
free from spot or blemish, is obtained by the use of 
David Macqueen’s Vegetine. 

This statement may be tested to day free of all cost. 

Write now to address below for a free trial bor, 
enclosing a penny stamp for postage. 

David Macqueen’s Vegetine actually creates Beauty 
because it removes from the face every kind of ekin 
blemish. It does this in the only scientific way. 
These blemishes are the outward and visible sign of 
inward impurities in the blood. Vegetine collects 
these impurities and sweeps them out of the system, 

This isthe simple explanation of the extraordinary 
success of this treatment. 


Pimples, spots, redness, greasinezs, blackheads, and 


similar blemishes vanish in a 
few days. 

People who use David 
Macqucen’s Vegetino may have 
irregular features, but they 
cannot have a bad complexion. 

Every kind of complexion 
defect has yielded to this ‘I'reat- 
ment. If you suffer from auy 
of the following, David Mac- 
queen's Vegetine will rapidly 
remove tho trouble. 

Pimples, 

Greasy skin, 

Blackheads, 

Roughness of skin, 
Sallowness, 

Unnaturally high colour, 
Blotches, 

Pasty complexion, 
Coarse skin, 

Want of colour. 

In all cases David Macqueen’s 
Vegetine will improve the 
complexion. In some cases tho 


rapid. Faces positively dis- 
figured have been cleared and 
rendered beautiful in a few 
days. 

tn all cases some improve- 


from within. 
days free. 


blood, and thus creates a flower-like complexion 
You can try this eccret for4 TIMOTHY WHITE CO, 


The coupon entitling you to this 
Free Trial is given below, Use tt to-duy. PaARK’S DRUG STORES, or 


soft, delicate, creamy complexion free from the 
slightest blemish. 

Thousands of people have proved this—men and 
women alike—and many hundreds of them have 
written to say what Vegotine has done for them. 

Read what some of them say. 

“You will be pleased to hear that after taking 
Vegetine my complexion has become most beautiful 
and clear,” writes one gentleman. 

“Tt has cleared my complexion wonderfully,” is a 
lady’s comment. 

“ My comploxion,which used to give me great troublo, 
is absolutely without fault or blemish of any kind.” 

Vegetine will do for you whatit has done for others. 

It cures from within, it draws impurities away from 
the skin surface, and it creates 
that beauty which only a 
perfect cumplexion can give. 

Send for the 4 day trial box 
atonco. It costs nothing. It 
will convince you. 


WHAT IT IS MADE OF, 

David Macqueen’s Vegetine 
contains nothing harmful, In 
spite of its almost magical 
powers it contains nothing that 
will injure the most delicate 
constitution. T'his we guarantee. 

It is free from injurious 
drugs and all its ingredients 
are to be found in the vegetable 
kingdom. ‘That is why its 
effects are permanent. It 
creates Beauty by natural 
means. 


WHERE TO CET 
VECETINE. 

David Macqueen’s Vegetine 
ia sold by all Chemists and 
Stores, at every branch of 
LOOTS’ CASH CHEMISTS, 
TAYLOR'S DRUG STONES, 


LEWIS and BURROWS, 


direct aud post free from the 


That is why we ack you! David Macqneen Co., Paternoster Row, London, E.C., 


ont i ible. 
{sverv dear toallofus. I think they're going to search anos smuabanace Yel eeyi ine at the following prices :— 


the church for her. If they find her it means——-’ | to make s 4-day trial free. 


Rat ; : Do this, and if you see no improvement the oxperi- | 'S TREATMENT ... 1 

Nazild it é ? ONE MONTH'S TRE soe Is. Did. 
julien eat pts oo ' ment has cost you nothing. But you will see an! THREE MONTHS’ TREATMENT... 2s. 9d. 
had a shrewd suspicion. Where is she’ Where. | improvement. A mozt marked improvement will be ' SIX MONTHS’ TREATMENT........ 4s. 6d. 


apparent to you on the third and fourth days. | = 

Phen without any persuasion from us you will | THE FREE OFFER. Se 
continue the treatment and rapidly grow into beauty | But if you have any doubt, don’t buy Vegctire, 
with shining, lustrous eyes, and ert ip clear | my oy it ree. ee . tt 
just roo ; . complexion, white as tho lily tinged with thudeiicate | This you can do by ing up the coupen below. 
ies in pF i aiigorr ghee ete pink of the blush rose. Send it, with a penny stamp for return ponaee to 
the tower itself. I told Betty—the woman, I mean— THIS BEAUTY SECRET HAS DONE, | the David Maequeen Co. Vaternoster-row, London, 
to ide in the belfry if there were any danecr.” | WHAT * E.C., and you will receive at once the Beauty Secret 

bevildon nodded.” “Then if they search ‘the ‘tower, Since the appearance of David Macqueen's Vege- | fora 4 days' experimental trial. After the four days 
Jol must get ’em past that door.” tino thousands of ladies have banished entirely from | there wili Le such an improvement in your appearauce 

Ife was speaking now as if giving instructions to one } their toilet - tables | face-creams, lotions, washes, , that you will be astounded. . a 
o! his clerks in London or rapping out orders over the cochineal, and similar ‘‘aids” to Beauty. Such | David Macqueen 3 Vegcetine is the Beauty Secret 
‘tlephone. There was something in his manner | things are no longer needed. Vegetino creates | thousands havo been seeking for years. 
slightly reminiscent of Crushington, the great shop- | natural Beauty. It produces by natural means a! Send for it now. You can try it to-day Free. 
|ecper of Oxford Circus—the same indomitable, assertive 


rot. The man of action. The fighter. The man 
Woe 


e'outs is she hiding?” 

Pegey told him. ‘A steep winding staircase leads 
uj tothe tower. Just before you get to the top there's 
small door which leads to the belfry. There's only 


NSN OO BO DOO OOOO 


“4-DAY BEAUTY SECRET" FREE 


dictionary docs not contain the word de/ea!. 7 ‘4 COUPON. 400) 
‘cave Inspector Groats to me,” ho said, moving David (acgtseens To Tur Davip MacgveeN Co. . 
fsards the church door. “I'll stick to him. If be @ and ‘ 


Paternoster Row, London, B.C. 
Dear Sirs,—Please send me, free of wtf 
charge or obligation, a 4-day Trial Supply of ) 
Davin Macquegy’s) Famovs  Vicrrink ' 
Beauty Secret. ‘ 
I onclose a penny stamp to pay the po'.g9 
of same to the following address : 


&rches the tower, I'll get him past the belfry-door, 
ur he'll learn what it’s like to toboggan down Early 
;iman stone steps! Follow us up to the tower, if 
tres a bolt in the door, drop it. V’ll square the 
«'\verger. We can blame the wind. As soon as your 
‘Lend’s safe you must come up and release us. Of 
Curse, the inspector will suspect you—but suspicions 
‘ithout preot won't hurt you.” 

“Oh, you’re—you’re a brick!” Peggy gasped. But 
vt eyes were suspiciously moist for a moment. 
Quick, then 1” 

(Continued on next page.) 
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The verger and Inspector Greats were arguing 
outside the church door. The clergyman who h 
helped to officiate at the ceremony was talking to a 
couple of friends from his parish; Bob Fossall stood 
{n the porch flirting with a farmer's pretty daughter ; 
some children were hovering about tho path picking 
up the flowers as souvenirs; the majority of the 
villagers had posted themselves in the lane outside, to 
throw a final shower of rice at the bride and briedgroom 
and to watch the guests drive away. Most of the 
men were already on their way to the local pub to 
drink Mrs. Inglis’ health. 

“What, be I goin’ to shut up the church for the 
likes of yow ?”’ the verger asked indignantly. ‘ We 
don’t ’arbour no thieves ‘ere in Hallard’s Cross. Who 
fs it as yer wants—what is it yer wants? What right 
‘ave yew to come ’ere interferin’ on Miss Mimi's 
weddin’ day and everything ? ” 

The inspector's reply was cut short 
of Bramley Basildon at the door. 
trouble, Inspector ?”” he asked sharply. 

Hardly conscious of what she was doing, Pe 
clutched at his arm. Through a clump of trees in the 
churchyard Aagiatre bag 2 a tombstone she saw 
Phoebe Kenyon watching, hiding. Basildon followed 
her gazo; he, too, saw Phabe—and recognised her. 
The woman who had forged his name. Whom he 
had shielded, and whom Peggy had unmasked ! 

Treachery here! 

The inspector was explaining. Jarvis would not 
have explained or apologised. Very slow but ve 
sure was Jarvis. His reputation, his remarkablo 
progress, and the name he had made for himself 
in [oaden had long ago reached Oxford and aroused 
admiration and envy in the hearts of his brother 
ofticcrs. Here was Inspector Groats’ opportunity of 
wiping young Jarvis’ cyc. 

“ Of course, if you've got a warrant for this person's 
arrest and believe she’s hiding in the church you must 
search it,” Basildon said calmly. 

He had one eye on the inspector, one eye on Peggy 
Fossall. She was wondering how much he knew, how 
much he guessed. Sho wished he was rot thero; yet 
she was grateful for his presence. Suddenly Bob 
joined them. 

“Wullo! What's up?” ho asked checrily. 

Peggy surreptitiously kicked him. When he saw 
her face he knew that something very scrious was a) 
They had always stuck to one another, played the 
game with one another, these two. 

Bob Fossall's bright, intelligent face grow suddenly 
stupid and bucolic. “ Well, I never!” he said 
slowly, gaping. ‘Someone had a dip into the 
wedding presents already? Hiding in the church ? 
Here's a go! Hurry up; let’s rout them out.” 

Inspector Groats was holding the verger with his 
eye as well as his hand. ‘“ Any other entrance to the 
church except this?” the inspector as':cd him. 

“ Noa—leastways, there's a little door which Icads 
{nto tho vestry, but it’s locked. It ain't beon used for 
a week or more ‘cause thcro be somethin’ wrong with 
the drains, the pathway’s up and the road blocked 
with bricks.” 

They were all standing just inside the church now. 
Inspector Groats had a good look at the farmer's 
daughter to whom Bob had been talking ; he allowed 
her to pass. The doors were closed, and the village 
constable posted outside with instructions to allow no 
one to pass through the lych-gate. 

“Now, then, lead the way, please!” Insrector 
Groats said to the verger. He glanced at Peggy. * I'm 
afraid I must trouble you, miss. I thought you were 
the last guest to arrive. You camo with—with a 
middle-aged lady ?” 

Peggy nodded. ‘ Poor old Mrs. Foulkes.” 

Tho inspector glanced hastily at his notebook. 
“ And who may Mrs. Foulkes be ? ” 

**A second cousin three times removed,” Peggy 
replicd gay: Bob sneezed violently into his 
handkerchicf. 

“This be sacrilege—aothing less than sacrilege |” 
the verger muttered under his breath. ‘‘ Tomfoolery, 
too. Where d’ycw want me to take vow? Yow can 
sce thero’s no one in the church but just we.” 

“The vestry first of all, please.” 

The vicar from the adjoining parish was protesting ; 
Bramley Basildon drew him aside, and Peggy caught 
8 few confused words. “ Misguided woman—tempta- 
tion—theft—hiding here—must do his duty.” 

They reached the vestry. Inspector Groats 
marched up to the little black door which led into a 
disused part of the churchyard ; great trees growing on 
either side of the lane outside overshadowed the church 
here ; the door was locked and bolted. 

“Where's the kev?” the inspector demanded 
sharply. He was fceling irritable and flustered. The 
woman, whoever she was—and there was a woman for 
whom he could not account—might have slipped 
through their fingers. He had already dispatched a 
couple of men to the Vicarage to watch there, giving 
one instructions to go on to the railway station. He 
was short-handed. He realised that everyone was 
treating him with a certain amount of con‘cmpt as 
if he were making a fool of himself. 

“ Where's the key ?” he repeated. 

The verger solemnly pointed to a bunch of keys 


by the arrival 
“What's the 
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hanging on a rusty nail on the wall. Inspector 
Croats appropriated them. A tour of the church 
was made; the choir, the organ-loft, even the pulpit 
were fully examined. 

“Any vaults here?” the inspector demanded. 

Tho verger grinned. “ Yes, they be just under 
where yew be standin’.” 

7 What have you got there?” the inspector asked. 

“ Rats principally !"” the old man chuckled evilly. 

Bramley Basildon shot a quick glance at Peggy ; 
her face was a mask. 

“Take me down,” Inspector Groats said. : 

The verger shook his head. ‘Noa, I don’t; I 
ain't goin’ down there with them evil things, rats 
and ghostesses and Satan knows what. I'll show yew 
the way, but I don't go!” 

A lamp was lit and handed to the inspector; the 
verger showed him a flight of steps leading into the 
depths below. 

‘Isn't this rather absurd ?” Basildon yawned. 7 

The inspector was livid. “I must do my duty. 

“It’s a pity he ain't married,” the verger said when 
Inspector Groats had disappeared. “It ’ud givo ‘im 
something else to think about. These ‘ere police 
fellows ain’t got anything to occupy their minds 


PROpery. 
he inspector was not absent long. ‘ Now, then, 
I hope you're satisfied,” Basildon said sharply. 

Inspector Groats stroked his moustache thoughtfully ; 
then he gazed up at the roof of the church. ‘* What 
about the tower and the belfry ?” 

Peggy jumped. ‘ Good heavens—they've forgotten 
the bells the wedding bells!” She turned to the 
verger. ‘“ Why haven't they been rung?” 

The verger grinned. “‘ Jim Stokes and his lot went 
over to the pub for a drink; they’re waiting outside 
the doors now to come in and ring @ merry peal as oon 
as this ‘ere gentleman's finished nosing about.” 

Even as G spoke there boomed forth from the 
belfry the deep-toned note of a bell. Bramlcy 
Basildon’s and Peggy’s cyes met. Bob was seiz.d 
with another fit of sneezing. Slowly the sound died 
away, and silence came again ; the verger was frowning. 
Peggy gave him a sweet encouraging smile, and looked 
at the little gold watch on her wrist. 

“That there clock,” the verger began unsteadily, 


ITS YOUR LINE 


WE WANT. 
£10 IN PRIZES. 


Below we give a verse of four lines, and we invite you 
to complete this verse by adding a fifth line, which is to be 
a comment or exclamation by the ‘* Parrot ’’ alluded to in 
the fourth line of the verse. 

This last line need not rhyme nor scan with any of the 
other lines of the verse, but it may not contain more than 
six words, nor fewer than three. 

The line you add must havo some bearing on the rest of 
the verse, and the prizes will be awarded for the attempts 
considered the best by the adjudicators. 

The verse which we wish you to complete is as follows: 

A red vest Algy thought all the rage, 
And wore tt one day at the Zoo. 

But the lion came after him quick 
And the Parrot exclaimed as he flew 


. ry e ry ry . e e 

An example last line, which must not be used, might 

reud as follows: ‘‘ Red always mcant ‘ Danger.’”’ 
RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1. Write the Parrot’s comment on a postcard, and 
address it to the Editor, Pearson's Weekly Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C. 

2. Mark your postcard ‘‘ Zoo” on the top left-hand 
cornet Yee must arrive not later than Thursday, 

ril 27th. 

t ‘lo the sender of the attempt considered the best a 
prize of £6 will be awarded. In the event of a tie this 
sum will be divided. In addition, ten consolation gifts of 
108, each will be awarded to the competitors whose efforts 
come next in merit, 

4. The published decision is final, and competitors may 
enter on this understanding only. 


RESULT OF CYCLING PARROT CONTEST. 


The prize of £5 for the best last line in this 
contest was awarded to A. R. McCu.aag, Mel- 
bourne Lodge, West Hartlepool, for the following: 

Young Charlie once started to give 
Greiag lessons to Mary ono day; 
As she wobbled about on the road, 
Cried the Parrot from over the way: 
“ Like Royalty, travelling ‘in-cog.,’ Mary!” 

Ten consolation gifts of 10s. each have been 

awarded to the following : 


Miss L. Alcock, 80 Seaforth Rd., Seaforth; F. Appleton, 121 

urham S8t., 1; F. Charge, 39 Horsecroft Rd., Box- 
wood, Herts; Mrs. A. Clancy, Clanriearde Hotel, Clanricarde 
Gdns.; Mrs. F, 26 Broomhill » Aberdeen ; T. 
Glossop, 18 Ne: ., Sheffield; A. A, Harrington, 174 
Buchanan 8t., Gi: 3. Miss A, 76 Burleigh Rd., 
Enfield; H. 8. Moy an, 18 York Bd., Dublin; W. Hoberts, 
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“’er’s like a cankanterous wuman ’er Le : 
a-giving tongue at th’ wro.g timo! eee 


“* I think we'll go up to the tower,” Ins: oC 
said, striding along the aisle. an 
Peggy hurried along in front of him. “T,-... 
ea , e, Huy up, my dear man!" she y!; , + 
“ Don’t you know it’s most unlucky to have a wot)... 
without wedding bells?” ey 
She pushed opon the door leading to tho t 


inspector would have gone first, but Bosi! hee to 

give him the gbanaee He hurried up die : ae “ 

tortuous, winding stone steps at a break-neck <:, a 
“ Not quite so fast!" the inspector parted 
Aa he hurried two steps at a time Basildon.» ths 


sight of a small white object ; ho stopped and pithed ig 
up, but the inspector was upon him _ 

It was a handkerchief. 

“* Mine!” Basildon panted. 

Round and round they went, higher and hi.'-r 
Just before Basildon reached the top a small cre.» 
door faced him in the stonework ; it led to a few phe 4 
stretched across space, above which wero sus..:,!-] 
the bells in the tower. a 

Far below, the churchyard was visible, a lc ir! 1 
to iron girders supporting the bells. Peggy know t!.. 
for she had often climbed up as a child with \t...; 
= Bob. But the closed door hid the belfry fy -y 
sight. ° 
As Basildon passed he rattled the door as if trvinz+> 
force it open. luff succceded. Groats yar. J 
at it, then peered up the wincling steps, i 

“Come on, if you please, sir.” 

In half-a-dozen steps they reached the ol] ssicra 
tower. It was Norman, but its beauty had joo 
somewhat spoilt by constant repairs. It now :::' ¢ 
resembled a turret. From either of the four ~! 3 
one could lean over and gaze into the churchy.: 1: + 
low, square wall of masonry in the centre hid the lt: 
and tho belfry from sight unless one stood on ti:. 1: 

Basildon stood aside, but the inspector tric: to pu-i 
open the old oak door which guarded the entrance. |i 
was boltcd. The verger reached his sid, : 
stooping down, pulled up an iron bolt which was s: + 
into the stonework. 

And they ail trooped out on to the tower. Alls) a 
Peggy. She stood a moment just inside the ¢ 
“Oh, what a lovely view!” she sighed. “Ti yon 
nothing else, Inspector, you'll get a lovely view vf 
the country—it’s worth a climb.” 

Then noiselessly, unnoticed, she slipped back. A 
stiff breeze was blowing. She waited a moment» i 
she felt a stronger gust sweep down the sic)s, 1° i 
violently she banged the door and shot back the! | 
into the masonry, and leaping down the narrow «‘:: +, 
flung open the little door below. 

And there, standing on one of the yawning playi's { 
wood, her back pressed against the ladder, was | 
iTume. She looked almost like a gist in the d+ 
unnatural light, as white as death, and as coll. 

Without a word, Peggy seized her hand and dro: | 
her from her perilous position on to the tower sic. 

“Come on!” sho whispercd. 

The two women hurried down silently, ssi” 
When they reached the body of the church i. -. 
hesitated and listened. Peering forward she sv. te 
church door still closed and bolted. 

Taking Betty Hume’s hand in hers, she dra: 
her up the aisle into the vestry ; then from the litt! |. : 
she carried whipped out the key of the very ds. 
opened it, and peered out. The pathway had boo’: 
up; @ great chasm yawned between the vesirv 
and the little gate leading to the lane. The p.t! + 
surrounded and overshadowed by giant tres; ts 
almost hid a motor-car waiting in the lane. !\.° 
waited till she heard banging at the door in thet». 
and then no one would be looking over the top. ; 

Gripping Betty Hume's arm, she pointed to '* 
car, then gave a low whistle. She heard the rattle us 
the lever, and the throb of the engines. ; 

“Go; you're safe now. If you drive strais!t on 
down the lane, it will take you out half a mile b.'-¥ 
the crossroads; turn to the right and you vit 
eventually find yourself in the London itv:l. 
Quick!” ; 

A prayer of gratitude hovered on Betty Hus 
lips. A narrow plank had been thrown actus t'< 
chasm made by the workmen; she stepped | 
upon it, and in another instant she was throu: ' 
gate and had clambered into the car. F 

As Peggy Fossall closed the vestry door she si 1:9 
car glide away down the lane. 7. 

Relocking the door, she slipped the key ba: a 4 
her pocket, then ran swiftly through the chuie. ©" 
back to the tower steps. Up once again, two sips: 
a time. And now she heard a man’s voice |. ! 
protestingly, someone shouting. Still higler 
mounted. A peal of laughter echoed dos ie 
tortuous winding passage. Then she heard the: '‘ 
door being violently shaken and a heavy boot - - 
in violent contact with the wood. Sho guru 
herself. ie 

“Oh, Bramley Basildon, you min! How 1 !p 


you!” 5A veal 
An impulsive thought, unszoken. A fearful tra 


he 


(Continued on page 744.) 
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A PROMISE or HEALTH 


TO ALL WHO ARE ILL 
OR OUT OF CONDITION. 


I know that there are thousands of men and women who need only just the advice 
which I am fortunately able to give them in order to secure perfect vigorous health and all the 
lost joys of robust life in place of being run down, nervy, or dyspeptic subjects, or troubled 
with one or more of the so-called minor ailments which actually make life a worry. 


I have proved not in a few but in thousands of 
instances that if sufferers will only call upon me Iam 
able in 99 cases out of 100 to guide them to a state of 
health which is as champagne compared with ditch 
water when contrasted with their former condition. 
Do not simply read my announcement, be interested, 
and pass on, but come and see me, and do it at once. 
However busy I am I promise to see you personally. 


I devote the hours between 
11.30 am. and 1.30 pm. and 
4 pm. and 6 pm. daily, to 
personal confidential consulta- 
tions with inguirers, for which I 
make no charge whatever. 


ae Nor is any obligation imposed to take the 
THE LATEST PHOTOGRAPH OF treatment I recommend, but I know that all who learn 


MR. EUGEN SANDOW, what I am daily doing for others cannot help secking a 


Taken on February 21st at Warwick Brookes’ Studios, Manchester, 


like benefit for themselves, more especially seeing that 
the cost of following my advice is within the reach of every pocket, and that my treatment can be 
curried out either here, under my supervision, or entirely in the patient’s own home. 


IF IT IS IMPOSSIBLE TO CALL 


I shall be pleased, on receipt of the application form below and a letter of particulars, to send gratis and pest 
free to any earnest inquirer who seeks to acquire health by natural means a copy of any one of the books, the titles 
of which are given below, if the applicant will specify that dealing with the illness or condition from which he or shie 
is suffering. The titles of the books are: 


1. Indigestion and Dys: sia. i. Anemia; Its Cause and, 17. Circulatory Disorders. 3 5 Raceagis ° 
2. Constipation and ite < Chie: Cure, 18. Skin Disorders, Please send me, Palate Sail or obligztion, Vol. 
4. Liver Troubles. 12. Kidney Disorders: Functional | 19. Physical Development for No. , in Sandow’s Health Library. 

4. Nervous Disorders in Men. and Chronic. Men. NAME 

5. Nervous Disorders in Women. ; 13. Lack of Vigour. 20. Everyday Health. Sickas ace mWathes Ste. at. RG: — F Soe 
6. Obesity in Men. 14. Physical Deformities tn | a1. Boys’ and Girls’ Health and CPleate tay eee es Miss, Rev., or 
7. Obesity is Women. Men. Ailments. oe 

% Heart Affections. 1g. Physical Deformitics in| a2. Plgure Culture for Women. ADDRESS .n.cccccccc sc ceeeceecccuuccecccueeeetecsececeeeeeecsecas 
9 Lung and Chest Complaints. Women. 23. Insomnia, 

to. Rheumatism and Gout. 16. Functional Defects In Speech. | 24. Neurasthenia. Met saree RATERS es 
Ia addition to the book I will also forward an opinion upon the applicant's case as to its AGE...... OCCUPATION :..xsscssevesexcsewerwrseanwenseciess 


NATURE OF ILLNESS or 
Condition from which relief is required 


suitability for treatment by my method. 


EUGEN SANDOW. 


Address: SANDOW INSTITUTE, 
32 St. James’ Street, London, S.W. 


NOTE.—Hours for personal CONSULTATIONS with Mr. Sandow WITHOUT 
CHARGE are 11.30 a.m. to 1.30 p.m. and 4 p.m. to 6 p.m. 


Can you call? Please state Yes or No............... 


If you cannot call please give further deiniied particulars in 
a letter :o that Mr. Sandow’s opinion upon your cage may be sent 
you by post. 

To Eugen Sandow, 32 St. James’ Stre.t, Lonton, S.W. 
Pearson's Weekly, 274/11. 
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“Tullo! What on — earth's 
ee ning—what’s happened ¢” 

“For goodness’ sake, open the door!” 
thundered. 

She reached it, and rattled the lock furiously. “TI 
can't—what's happened : ” 

Inspector Groats’ voice answered her. 
open the door at once, miss.’ 

~ The bolt must have dropped,” Basildon cried again. 
“Confound this wretched wind !” 

Stooping down, Peggy raised the bolt— after a great 
deal of difliculty ! Then she flung open the door. 
“You poor people! you don’t mean to say you've 
been locked up in the tower all this time * na 

She looked into the inspector's face. Sho glanced 
at the verger who so far forgot himself as to give a 


ar 


happened 2? Tm 


Basildon 


* Please 


prodigious wink. Basildon looked thoroughly 
unnoyed. 
“My hat’s blown over!” he growled. “ I wonder 


we're not all blown away! Really, Inspector, 1 hope 
this ridiculous game has gone far enough ! i . 

Thc inspector was tuming, he was staring suspiciously 
at Peggy. “I want to know who closed and bolted 
that door!” His eyes were flaming, his faco was 
red with wind and vexation. 

“ T told you the wind closed ’un,” the verger grunted 
“T ought to have known and held on to ‘un. Why, 
it was only two years ago that poor Bill Slocomb, that 
was repairing the tower, got shut up here for the night. 
Same thing happened exactly. He was half froze in 
the mornin'—and the thirst he had when he come 
down!” 

The vicar from the adjoining village touched In- 
spector Groats on the shoulder. 

‘Really, sir, in the absence of my friend, the 
Reverend John Hume, I must protest |” 

Tho inspector moved away. ‘All right, sir. I 
needn't trouble you any further for the moment. But 
I'm not—satisfied.” 

Peggy was smiling again. “ Well, Inspector, you've 
seen a lovely view and had a delicious thrill,”” she said 5 


! 
\ 


“and now I suppose there's no objection to the bells | 


ringing a merry marriage peal?” 

Yhe inspector's reply was inaudible. They all 
descended to the body of the church ; the doors were 
opened, and the bell-ringers, grinning, trooped in. 

“In with you, lads!” cried the verger. ‘Tet 
’em rip! Don't forget it’s for Miss Mimi as was --the 
prettiest, swectest girl in Oxfordshire ! ” 

The men tumbled into their places; each clutched 
a bell-rope, and, standing on tip-toe, prepared tor the 
word : Go!” 

And ‘hen across the hills and fields and valicys 
rolled the sweet glad sound of wedding bells. 

And Mimi Inglis, kneeling beside her tather, who lay 
stretched on the couch in the Vicarage drawiag-room, 
heard the glad sounds. And she knew that all was 
well. She smiled into John Hume's face and tenderly 
kissed his hand. 

A few minutes later Peggy Fossall burst into the 
room tollowed by Bob, Bramley Basildon, and tho 
othera. 

“ Hurrah! Hurrah!” she cricd at the top of her 
fresh young voice. ‘ Fill the glasses somobody—I'm 
just dying of thirst! Come, arc you all ready ? 
Here's to the health of Mr. and Mrs. David Taste 
Long life and happiness to the dearest, handsomest, 
pluckiest pair that were ever yolked in double harness. 
Go] bless them!” 

As she raised her glass to her lips, another glass 
clinked against it. ‘Turning, she saw Bramley 
Basildon standing beside her. 

“Good luck to them and to you!" he said quietly. 
So quictly that Peggy Fossall hardly heard him. She 
had turned away to hide the tears that were coursing 
down her checks. 

But the bells boomed forth from the old village 
church. 

And there was one who heard, a woman. She 
placed her hands over her ears as she hurried down 
the village street, trying to escape from the maddening 
sounds. They mocked her, those wedding bells. 
They should have been ringing for her—for fhe and 
David Inglis, the man she had loved and lost ! 

And Phoebe Kenyon, as sho tried to shut out the 
happy sounds from her cars, reviled Mimi and her 
husband. They had cheated her again of revenge. 
But her time would come—for everything comes to 
those who wait. 

Bier revenge! 
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Tie sound of those mocking wedding bells pursued 
Phobe Kenyon as she wandered through the little 
village street away from the church towards the lane. 

Sho did not want to be seen now, or meet her kind. 
She felt as if even the farmer folk and the labourers 
and the children at play read her secret and saw into 
her heart. And her heart was hot with anger, and 
her wholc body with jealous rage. Again she had 
been outwilted, cheated of revenge this time, and by 
that same wretched little minx, Becuy Fossall. 


EARSON’ 


that Bramlcy Basidon had seen her, 
serhaps guessed the meanin of her presence at the 
wedding of the man she ha loved and lost and the 
girl who had once been her friend, and whom she 
now hated with all the crucity and remorsclessness of 
which her mean nature was capable. . 
It was a pity she had practically quarrelled with 
Bramley Basildon, tho mano who, just after her 
husband was 60 foully and mysteriously rourdcred, 
had been quixotic and kind cnou hh to shield her 
from the mad act she had committed when she forged 
his name. 

Her husband! Durward Kenyon, the man she 
had married, not for love but for wealth and position. 
What a mockery it had been. In her heart, how 
ateful she had felt when the news of his violcnt 
eath had reached her ears. She had believed it 
would be so easy to win David Inglis, the man she 
had once fascinated, to the point of getting a confession 
of love from his lips. 

Those wedding bells, how clear and loud they 
sounded, how they mocked, tearing at her heart- 
strings. She became hysterical as she reeled through 
the ficlds, laughing and crying under her breath. 

‘Than a woman ecorned there is no fiercer or more 
dangerous creature. 

Phoebe had lost the thing she had most desired in 
life; just because it was difficult to obtain it had 
become an obsession with her. Lova had lately been 
even more than wealth to her, and heaven knows her 
husband had left her badly coeap off—for a woman 
of her extravagant tastes. Ho had lived reckless, 
dissolute life, and it seemed now as if she were 
going to pay the penalty of having marricd such a 
man. 

But others should pay, too, she swore to herself. 
David and Mimi—they should pay to the uttermost 
farthing. If she could not striko at Mimi through 
her mother, or her father, there must surely be some 
other way. 

If only Betty Hume had been arrested she would 
have been forced to confcss who had murdered 
Phobe Kenyon’s husband, Durward Kenyon. For 
she knew! Of that there was no doubt; and the 
police knew that she knew. Blundering fools ! 

She racked her brains, seeking for revenge. 
There was the fortune which one day Mimi would 
inherit. ‘That was still in Gideon Lang's hands. She 
would have Gideon Lang on her side, the old implacable 
lawyer whose stern hard heart bad been broken by 
the tragic suicide of his son. 

Phobe’s teeth mct in her lips; suicide! Yes, 
Rupert had taken his own life. But it was not because 
he feared arrest from the police, not because in the 
great fight at Havaslam's with David he had 
been defeated, but because he had lost Mimi Hume 
whom he loved. 

With craft and cunning Phobe had been careful to 
instil these facts into the mind of Gideon Lang. And 
the old lawyer lusted for revenge even as she. In his 
own way, he had loved his son. He had hoped to see 
him the husband of Mimi Hume—perhaps because of 
the fortune she would inherit from her mother, a 
secret he had carefully guarded. 

If somehow through (sideon Lang she could ruin 
them, watch them starve in the gutters of the London 
streets, then she might make David crawl at her feet 
for help; lure him back under the guise of friendship, 
and trample him under foot. 

When che reached Ha!lard’s Cross station she found 
she had to wait nearly an hour for the train; it was 
ovening before ehe alighted at Paddington station. She 
called a cab and drove straight to the great, gloomy 
house where Gideon Lang lived alone now. e had 
shut himself up since his son's death, friendless, a 
recluse, neglecting evcrything but his business— 
mourning for his dishonoured dead and refusing to 
be comforted. His only child a suicide—the inqucst 
which had taken place—the public shame of it all. 

He looked at Phebe when she entered the room 
with great, lustreless eyes, and his lips parted in a 
dreadful smile, showing the wolf-like teeth. He gave 
a hollow laugh. 

“T can guess where you've been. Well, what 
was the result?” 

Phoebe flung herself into a chair, and resting her 
arms on her elbows, gazed at the lawyer with bloodshot 
ey’s. 

“They're marricd. They've started on their 
wedding tour by now. Betty Hume was there as I 
told you she would be. The private detective you 
paid to watch her was right; she went down there 
with this man called Louis Death, who was in the 
employ of Crushington. She saw her child, she was 
in the church with her, but she escaped.” She gritted 
her teeth. ‘Just as we thought we’d got her in our 
grasp.” 

Gideon Lang rolled his hicad to and fro, and gave 
that dreadful, hollow, mocking laugh again. “I 
told you it would be so! If the police couldn't find her 
and arrest her, how could you?” 

“If only I’d found out sooner!” Phoebe hissed. 
“ Perhaps if you'd come with me, helped me, instead 
of sitting here, Benoding: ever brooding. They've 
killed your son, Mimi and David between them, becauso 
they robbed him of his heart's desire. They've robbed 
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She knew, too, 
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ou, too. Why don't you do something inst:aq , 


rooding, ever brooding 

Gideon — rose from his chair and flane , 
arms with a despairing gesture. “I’ve nothi: 
to live for!" he cried in his agony. “I loved m. 


forward to the day when he would marr : 
children of his own and a fortune pre ; 
I could ‘ie 
nothing ! 

“Yes, there is. Revenge is left!” 

She waited; Gideon Lang did not speak. 
staring into space. “I’ve been robbed, too,” 
continued, ‘“ and there’s nothing left me, nothin: 1 
revenge. : 
I was cheated.” She stretched out her hans 
touched Gideon Lang’s arm. ‘ We two are alin 
the world; your son was one of my best fritnils. 
too, want revenge. 


give him. And now there's nothin: |.(; 


i hia 
lets 


worked for him, saved my money for him, |... 


’ 
7 


4 
1 
’ 


He vaa 


I was impatient, I sought it to-day. \.; 


I see now quite clearly how :. 


obtain it. We shall have to wait a little while. L.. 


has married Mimi; he dreams that children will |. 
his name ; the woman who should have been you - 
wife and borne your son’s children!” 

She drew closer to him and held his hand in a \ 


4 


“ Let them live together in their fool's paradis» ii 4 


little while. 
born to them. Then we will strike. ; 
and David shall be childless as we are, loveless ; 
are!” She lowered her voice. ‘‘ Mimi shall lo- ! 
child even as she lost her mother. And then, max 
David’s love shall turn to hatred. Their mar 


M 


Revenge shall be ours when a child .. 


i) 


1 


shall be as Dead Sea fruit, and life shall taste Ii - 


for ever between their lips. Revenge is swert ! 
And the lawyer's body stiffened and his eves «1 

“You know how to hate!" he chuckled." bus: 

a great and terrible idea—to wait until a child is! 


to them, and then to—to take it away and leay 1. ; 


” 


desolate, even as I am desolate. 

There was silence a moment. Pheebe kept hier | 
on his. ‘ Yes, revenge is sweet!” he echo. 
promiscd my boy he should be revenged. | ! 
something to live for now!” 

Phebe Kenyon noddcd and her breath cams «:: 
between her parted lips. “Then we will « 
together, you and I, We'll watch and wait, and» 
the moment comes, we'll strike. David and Mim: : 
shall never inherit the fortune which you hold for |: ' 

Turning, Gideon Lang tottered to the man‘: 


wl 
zi 


and from it snatched a photograph of his son, lv:y 4 


Lang, and pressed it fiercely to his lips. 


“Revenge shall be mine because you, my first! : 


were destroyed!” 

* * * 

And even while Phorbe Kenyon, consumed by je.! 

rage, tortured by disappointed passion, plot! 
against the happiness of the new ly-marriel + 
they had started on their honeymoon. .\n1 : 
reserved compartment of the Calais-Paris expre--. * 
nestling in one another's arms, forgetting and!» 

world forgot, en route for the great gay cily—LPars! 
(Another long and powerful instalment next woes) 


James: “ What's the matter?” 
John : “ Cold, or something in my head.” 
James : “ Must be a cold, old man.” 


“ Appre and Herbert are engaged, but 
have decided to keep their engagement a : 
Addie told me so.” 


“Yes, [ know. Herbert told me.” 


TELEPHONE TRIALS. 
“Hutto! Give me Central double-two-on- * 
“Central double-two-one ? You want 
line. I'll put you through.” 


“ Central double-two-one.” 

“ Central double-two-one ?" 

“Yes, Hurry up!” 

“ What is your number, sir?” ; 
“Tve told you—Central double-two-cne. : 
“No, I mean your house number.” 

“ Sixty-one, Lincoln Street.” 

“No, your telephone number ?”* 

“ Pinktown two-four-three-five.” 

“ Pinktown two-four-three-five ?”* ‘. 
“Yes, For goodness’ sake hurry up! 
“What number do you want ?” 

“ Central double-two-one.” 

“ \What is your name ?” . 
“My name is Philip Barnes. I am a mat! ied 


Ry 


Buzz! Ting-ling ! . 
“Hullo! This is trunk line. What numy.* 
please ?”’ 


My wife is a year younger than I am. We lave 8 
piano. We keep two dogs. I go—” 
“That isn’t necessary, sir.” a 
~T go to business every day, and I sv: 
times——” 


“Did you want Central double-two-one ?” 
“ Yes.” 


“Well, the lino’s engaged. Ring up agaio ia 


twenty minutes,” 


Ladics, why is a Spring-clean like a@ telegraph-pole? (Turn to page 746.) 
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vim such an amazingly beauti- 


i) finish to this durable floor 


overing that no home is perfect 
vithout it. 


Here you have a floor material 

clily effective yet it keeps good 
ymany years and gathers no 
or dust. 


Think how beneficial this is to 


tlhe bome where there are children 


‘ose health must be carefully 
uisidered, and what a boon 
inolais to the housewife who 
3 to study economy as well 
icauty. No other floor cover- 
s just the same as Li-nola 


—}oeorner and border which 


vile such a crowning touch 
i a patented feature. 


Let us show Li-nola to you 
ither by means of our book of 


devigns or here if you will call. 


Neither way finds you impor- 


t 


T 


ri 


uned to buy. We wish to show 
J-nola to you so that you can say 
ud see that it stands alone 


iong Leautiful floor coverings. 


Srinple Picces, exhibiting quality 
! eppearance, together with boc: 
‘csigns, &ent by post. We scl 

Lasy Terms (no security 
qeircd), or allow a discount of 
in ihe £ for cash down, We 
‘y carriage. 


ts, Yes. TQuality P Quality 
by3 including £1 0 3 £1 2 6 
by 3} border 1838 163 
by + ” 170 #1100 
boy 4 ” 111 6 115 0 
by 4 " 1160200 
‘y other size at proportionate price 


POST THIS AT ONCE. 


*o CATESBYS Ltd., LONDON, W. 


CATESBYS 


‘lyase send me post free your special 
tion of New Li-nola Designs. 


ept. 7), 64-67 Tottenham Court Rd., 
LONDON, W. 


Business Hours 8 till, Saturdays8 till 6. 


Regt 


ARVELS 
BEETLES” 


Wes cannnansnageceeeses: 


SANDOW says :—— 


PLASMON 


is the essential food 


I have so lorg 
wished for. I would 
never be without it.” 
PLASMON ... ... 9d. 1/4 2.6 


” COCOA 9d. 1/4 2.6 
” OATS 6d. pkt. 


PLASMON ts zea ty tre ROYAL FAMILY 


Walle the clock ticus your headache will vanish—in ten 
minutes you wiilb> vel. We ea antes Kaputine the 


only se headache mediciue iar really cures. 
aoe —— 
Dr, Andrew Wilson says; “* Hove examined the Kaputine 


aud found them te contain nothing at al likely to prove 
injurious,” 


KAPUTINE 


at Chemists, or fron: 


Jor 14.(' Kaputine, ‘Tilley .) 181s. 


Qucen’s Rd., BM nchester. 


A FREE OFFER, 

A few weeks ago reference was mad 
to the excellence of the Sulcuto Razor, § 
and our gentlemen rea:lers wero recom- 
mended to. secure one on the special 
terms offered by the company while the 
opportunity lasted. As this number cf 
Pearson’s Week'y will be read by thous- 
ands of persons who, perhaps, did not sce 
our former remarks, attention is drawn 
once more to the article advertised. ‘The 
Mulcuto Manufacturing Company are 
so confident that those who try their 
razor will always use it that they offer 
to lend it to any reader of Pearson's 
Weekly for thirty days. All that is 
necessary is to send hal? a crown as a 
deposit, and if the purchazer is not satis- 
fied, the Company will take back the 
razor and refund the money. A very 
large number of yentlemen do noi shave 
at home because they have a nervcus 
fear of cutting themselves. This is a 
common occurrence when an ordinary 
razor is used ; but no one need have any 
apprehension on this score if he uses 
the “ Mulcuto” Safety Razor.—[ Apvrt. } 


Daily Express, 3d. 


REAL DEVONSHIRE CREAM 


(CLOTTED); 


absolutely pure; no preservatives used, 
the most efficacious substitute for ecd 
liver cil; invaluable for children anc 
invalids, 4 1b., 1s. 6d.; 11lb., 2s. G:l.; 
21»., 4s. 6d., free. Supplied constantly 
to the Countesses Cadogan, Pembroke, 
Sefton, DunJona'd, Guilford, Lichfield, 
ete., by 
Mrs. CONYERS, 


BRIDESTGVF, 8.0., DEVONSHIRE. 
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DELIVERED 
to all approved 
e€cders for GJ- 
with Order. 
Balance faye 
avie by Six 
Bioothly Pay. 
ments of 5, 


WHEREVER YOU 
LivE, OUR KEEN 
PRICES AND EASY 
TERMS ARE FOR 


we Y Gio 


THE GRAVES 
‘LUDGATE' Suit 


is absolutely the Isst word 
in popular-priced Tailoring 
Perfection. This Geetl: 
manly good wearing Suit is 
distinguished by ell the 
yoints which denote cuccssse 
: (cl and satisfactory tailoring, 
* It is cleverly cut, carcfully 
tsilored, and trimmed and 
fivished in perfect taste, ia 
strict accordance with the 
prevailing fashion. 


THE MATERIALS ©< are ma. 
__S—aOF Up thi 
season include the most fashion- 
able designs in Tweeds, Chayv- 
lots, Hard.wearing Yorkshira 
Guitings, Worsted Serges, 
Plain Black and Blus Vicunas, 
and other popular fabrics of 
warranted reliability. 


FREE FOR POST CARD. 


Simply send your nam and ad- 
dress and ask for Patterns. Wo 
wilimmediately forward a splen- 
did Full Range of Cioth Samples 
cut from the cloth leny:hs now 
being made up, including al! the 
most favoured colourings and 
shades in the most stylish and 
Kenticmanly designs. All the 
most tasteful nnd attractive pat- 
terns are now ia stock. 


QUR GUARANTEE Our sim. 
Sa ERE aE plified 


Self measure Form |s included 
rthe Patterns, and we accept 
Sponsibility for making youre 
nevery way to your enive 
satisfaction, If you are in any 
way disappointed with the works 
wocn examined and tiied on in 
yvur own home, you are unde no 
gation whatever to carry the 
sacton any further, and we 
reail instantly return the whole 
Cf your noney Witsvut Jiscussiog. 


EVERY GENTLEMAN Bail i 

a recta 
tos Stylish, Correct Ta-loving 
at Economical Prices s rv 
send a Posicard at once fe e 
Naw Seloction of Suiting Pot. 
torns atS5).& 4u/- Delivercd 
for small payment with order 2nd 
Easy Monthly Payments. sf you 
ars entirely satistied with the 
material, 4, and tailoring, whee 
tried on at home. 


Say if Light cr Deak Pate 
terns are preferred. 


IMPORTANT. A7y of the Cata. 
-—————_——_—__ ! 


ogues Mentored 
below sent Free for Post Card, 


Etate which one you require. 


Artistic Gold and Silver Jeweller 
Genuine Sheffield Cutiery & P’ 
Ladics’ and Gent's Wate 
Clocks of every descripticn. 
Genuine Staffordshire Chinaware, 
British made Tools for all Trate 
Fursiture of every descript. 
Cyc! Lamps, Tyres, c 
Musical Instruments of ati 3 
Ladies’ Costume Styles & Patterns, 
Skirts, Blouses, Underwear. &c. 
Millinery for Ladies and Maijs, 
Boots & Shoes of splendid quality. 


«GRAVES«. 


SHEFFIELO. 


FITNESS 


Tn men of ail ages. Why not write for my free Deok, 
an! get fit by the standard, scientife method of eu.rinn 
NBEVOUS BXHAUSTIO‘, LACK. OF VIGOUR, 
WASTING, DBBILITY, VaRICOCEIB, etc. Rasy, 
safe, simple. No stemach riedicines, magnetism, or 
electricity. No Satiewing phy-ical exercises or -trict 

of habits, less oftim- orocenprtion, 

but an assured tion for all men, See what cured 

ts say. I send the bovk and 1,000 testimo: tals 

in platm envelope for 2 stamps postage. Mentiin 

this paper. A. J. LEIGH, 9. and $3 Great Bosre'l :t, 
Leadon, W.C. ‘Batabiiahed 2 yeara, 


LADIES! 


GAUTIER'’S FAMOUS PIiiS 
we wiloot doubt the bet rene 

ever oftcied for Female Weakness 
ad 'rreguiariries, “hey are Sirs 7, 
$afe, Sure ani Speedy. Price, unc 
cover, 1/3 and 2/9; extrast orf, 4 6. 
BALDWIN & Co..Herb-Druz - 0. * 
Beectric Parade, Holloway. 


oh. oe ee 
DAINTY DISHES. 


Potato S:lad j 

Is at its best when young potatoes are iD 
season. Slice them in a dish, scatter a little parsley 
over, and dress liberally with oil and vinegar. 
Currant Loaf. 

Beat into two pounds of dough whon ready 
for baking six tablespoonfuls of well washed 
currants, three tablcspoonfuls of sugar and one 
ounce of butter. Bake like an ordinary loaf. 

A Simple Tapioca Pudding. . 

Soak two tablcspoonfuls of tapioca in a pint 
of milk for an hour, then put it on to boil, stirring 
it to prevent sticking. Mix in (off the fire), one 
egg, and a tablespoonful of sugar. Bake in a 
greased piedish tii] nicely browned. 

Rhubarb Charloite. : 

Butter a picdish and cover the bottom of it 
with crumbs. Then put in a layer of rhubarb, 
the pieces to be an inch long, add brown sugar, 
little grated lemon-peel and powdered ginger. 
Continue in this way till the dish is full, having 
breadcrumbs last. 


Put a few bits of butter on the 
top and bake in a moderate oven for an hour. 
(Reply to LONDONER.) 


Maids of Honour. 

This is a very good old-fashioned recipe: 
Beat two ounces of butter with the hand till it 
comes to a fine cream, add two ounces of caster 
sugar and beat all together. Add the yolks of 
two eggs, beat again, add o small quantity of 
milk. Shake in a few currants and finely re | 
peel. Beat all together, place in pastry-lined 
patty-pans and bake till the pastry is cooked. 
(Reply to Rosa Dora.) 


Cornflour Cheese 

Is a very economical and tasty recipe. First 
grate the cheese you wish to use, then boil it slowly 
in sufficient milk to dissolve it. In the meantime, 
for every half pint of milk used, mix smoothly o 
teaspoonful of cornflour with a little cold milk. 
Then add to the cheese and milk and cook all 
together while stirring for ten minutes. Season to 
taste with cayenne pepper, mustard and salt 
and serve on hot buttered toast. (Reply to SyLv1a.) 
Roman Crean. 

Gradualy work up one pint of milk into two 
ounces of ground rice, then stir it over the fire till 
it boils, Continue stirring for seven or eight 
minutes, or until the rice thickens and tastes 
cooked. Add one ounce of butter, sugar to taste, 
and a few drops of cochineal. Stir well and flavour 
with vanilla, Spread the bottom of a glass dish 
with raspberry jam, crumble over it two macaroons, 
and cover with the ground rice, putting it on in 
spoonfuls, When cold, serve. 

Bacon Fritters 

Are excellent for using up a shabby piece of 
boiled bacon. Make a light batter with one egg, 
half a pint of milk, a quarter of a pound of flour, 
half a teaspoonful of baking-powder, and stir into 
it a tablespoonful of chopped bacon. Melt some 
fat in a frying-pan, and when it ceases to frizzlo and 
a bluc smoke rises, put in a spoonful of the batter. 
Turn the fritters so as to cook on both sides. Then 
drain on paper at the door of the oven. Serve very 
hot in a dish paper, 

Beef Trifles. 

Take one pound of cold beef, free from skin 
and fat, and chop it as finely as possible. Vlace 
the mince in a basin with a seasoning of pepper, 
salt, a teaspoonful of grated horseradish, three 
ounces of fine breadcrumbs and a little chopped 
onion. Add two ounces of butter, and after 
mixing thoroughly moisten with an egg. Place the 
mixture in small cups, bake in a moderate oven for 
twenty minutes, then turn out on to a hot dish, 
Pour a nice gravy round and serve, 

Coltsfoot Wine 

Should be made as soon as the flowers are out. 
Boil onc gallon of water with two pounds and a half 
of moist sugar and the beaten white of an egg for 
forty minutes. Put a quarter of a peck of fresh 
coltsfoot flowers into a pan with one pound of raisins, 
sioned and chopped, and pour the liquor over. 
Cover the vessel closely for three days, stirring twice 
daily. Add a tablespoonful of yeast, mix it well 
and cover closely till it has worked freely. Strain 
into a cask, add half an ounce of bruised ginger 
and the rind of half a Seville orange. Do not put 
in the bung till the wine has ceased fermenting, then 
add a quarter of a pint of brandy, cork the cask 
and leave for twelve months, (Reply to Capa, 
Leeds). 


Hovsszwives should always take care of paper 
bags. They are most useful for aes | the 
hands when making up fires or handling black 
saucopans, Their advantage over gloves is that 
they can be thrown away directly they have becn 
used. Gloves rapidly soil, and when dirty, they 
are useless for protecting the hands.—(Prize 
awarded to Mrs. BaLpwin, 33 Palmerston Road, 
Bowes Park, N,) 
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PREVENTS THE RUG SLIPPING. 


position unless they are nailed down, and this 
means that they cannot be taken up for shak- 
ing. 

The best way out of the aa is to cut the 
patent fastenings from an old kid glove. Tack 
one half of the fastening to the floor, and sew the 
other half to the underside of the mat, as shown 
in the illustration, By using a fastening at 
each end you will be able to keop the mat in its 
proper position, and yet it can be taken up daily 
without any trouble at all. 


WHEN MAKING PILLOWS. 

To prevent feathers working through the ticking 
take a pound of flour, two pennyworth of beeswax 
(dissolved into a thin liquid), and three pennyworth 
of gold size. 

Make the flour into a thick paste, mix in the 
beeswax, and then add tho gold size. Turn the 
ticking inside out, spread it on a table and paste 


THIS WEEK’S SPECIAL HINT. 
Por Red Hands. 


If your hands are red wash them in ont- 
meal and water instead of water alone. 
If you kcep the oatmeal in a tin on the 


washstand it will always be handy, and 
ou can add alittle oatmeal tothe water 


fore using. This will greatly improve 
the appearance of the hands and prevent 
the redness that is so unsightly. 


the ticking all ovcr, using a clean brush to apply 
the mixture. 

When the ticking is covered hang it in the open 
until the paste is quite dry. Then put in the 
feathers and sew up the ticking in the usual way.— 
(Prize won by Miss O'Kane, c.o. Mrs. McCloskey, 
Whitchill, Aghadovery, Ballymoney, Ireland.) 


TO LADY READERS. 


Here is an eypercuniy for you to win a splendid pair 
of scissors for your work basket. 

As I’ve already announced, 1 want to see if you've 
any ideas or hints which will help to make this page of 
practical use to housewives, housewives to be, and 
mothers. Ane 

And I am willing to award 8 pair of scissors to those 
readers who can help me in this way. 

Bopposing for instance, you know how some attractive 
and useful little thing for the home can be made easil 
and cheaply; write and tell me all about it, giving full 
and clear particulars; and if I decide that I can use it 
on this page, I will award you a pair of scissors. 

_ Or supposing you have a wonderful old recipe, such as 
is not to be found in any cookery k, or supposing 
you have some brand-new idea in fancy work, or some 
brilliant way for saving labour in housework; these sre 
jugs, the shings t want you to peed; a 
‘f course, it’s no use sending ordinary reci or 
ordinary hints for the home that fis f oa 
If you want them returned im must send a stam, 
i 


ISOBEL. 


Werr rx; 9 


Conducted b: ee CA MW. 27, duty, 
Home Noles Fage ISOBEL. r HOME HINTS 
SAVE PAPER BAGS. With eae h. 


Flour 

Absorbs all odours, so should be ey it. 
covered. : = 
When Elder Blooms 

Keep a bunch in vour rooin. Tk y ill ‘ 
sweet and keep away flios. ss 
Vegetables 

Must not be allowed to lie ina heap. 1: '" 
be spread out on a stan {50r. 

Mouse Traps 

Should be thoroughly scalded and ai: 
two or three captures, or they vill he: 
useless, . : 
When Cooking Onions, 

Set a tin cup of vinegar on the stor «, 
boil, and there wili be no disagicoa''s G: 
the vegetable. 

When Storing Blankets 

Wrap them in plenty of newsyeye 
slices of yellow soap in the folls | Mc! 
soap and printers’ ink, 

Teapots Often Become Musty 

When not in use. Yo yproveut ii’ : 
thoroughly, and then put the lid on sj!) . 5 
that air may get in. 

Milky Tumblers 

Should be first rinsed in cold wat: vi 4 
washed. If put straight into liot water i! - 
may be permanently clouded. 

Imitation Frosted Glass 

For a bathroom may bo mare this: 4 
putty with sweet oil and then paint a tin « 
over the panos. This will withstand u, 
(Reply to OVERLOO* ED.) 

Pipeclay 

Is invaluable as a saver of soap and} + ria 
lanndries. When washing kitchen cloths... o! 9 
some pipeclay in the water, and you will | i 
how quickly the dirt will disappe.t. 

Moth in Carpet. 

If you can locate the affected parts. dip o's" 
in very hot water with a little ammon. (yi. 
Spread it over the carpet. and then goo... oi) 
a hot iron. The steam will kill the pest. 

To Whiten Boards. 

Mix together two parts of soft soap. {!;- ; 3 
of silver sand, and one part of lime. Vaya! i of 
this on the boards, rub thoroughly wit! 4 + 
scrubbing brush, ringe with clean water, ari ipa 
dry. 

Cisterns 

Need regular cleaning if the healtfof th.) 
hold is considered. Fasten up the ball v.' 
that no water can come in, and then ci). 1 
cistern, if necessary baling out the last few ; 
of water. Then scrub thoroughly, an! 
well, drying the cistern again before retiliiss. 
Snalis 

In a garden are a great pest. Try isin 
Put little heaps of bran about the garden ei.i 09 t 
with broken pieces of flower-pot. Snail 9 
immediately attracted by bran and can i. '3 
easily caught. If in digging at this sei). 
come upon a “colony” of snails, diz it 1 
destroy it ruthlessly. 


BYRON IN GREECE. 


The barren <> % 
Where sad Penclope o’erlovked the “a+ 


Thus is described a portion of the Avi: 
coast visited by Lord Byron with his 
Hobhouse, in 1809. They sailed from T'1 
on June 26th of that year. The great pos 3 
then but twenty-one years of age, yet had aiessy 
embarked upon a career of literature which >‘) 
make him great. Quickly did Byron learn tu i'3 
the Greeks, and espouse their cause. As |. 
himself said, he gave to Greece his time. Lis 
wealth, and even his life. The Greeks sic 4 
wonderful race, embellishing with distincica 
everything they undertake. Not only as sculj oF 
poets, and orators do they oxcel. The cae 
Greek is an agriculturist of the finest type. 14! 
ia why we are enabled to enjoy the delicious b'° i 
Currant, that wonderful little fruit so full od 
nutriment. Greece is the only country whee 
produce successfully the seedless grape. It ts the 
special provision of Nature, coupled with | 
indust 
a fruit food replete with virtue aud merit. 
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ZL will give ten pairs of scissors for the best solutions. Mark postcards. “Pole.” (See page *48.) 


of the Greeks, which supplies us with 


“) 
3 
3 
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Pearson’s Weekly Advertiseme 
HIGH PRICE SAFETY RAZOR MANUFACTURERS GREATLY ALARMED AT 


NEW IMPROVED SHEFFIELD 
STEEL 2/6 SAFETY RAZOR. 


One Everlasting Blade Instead of a Constant Succession of Expensive Fragile Metal Wafers. 


Monufacturers of certain high-priced Safety Razors are greatly alarmed at 
the introdaction of the new improved Sheffield stecl ‘Mulcuto’ Safety Razor 
at the popular price of only half-a-crown. 


The advent of this splendid Safety Razor means the end of the immense profits 
come manufacturers have been making by charging excessive prices for their 
razors simply because they are of the nuch-demanded “Safety” pattern. 


“hen first introduced, the ‘‘non-dargerous’’ qualities 
/t tue Safety Razor created an instant popularity amongst 
rie wealthy classes of this country. ‘Thus the manu- 

sare-s were able to charge from half-a-guinea to a 
cr more for each razor they sold. 

‘“‘oxelusive’’? price has tended to confino tho 
iv intages of the Safety Razor to members of the * upper 
thousand.’ The rest of the 4,000,000 men who shave 


“yi, country have been practically barred from buyingit. | 


Wich the invention of the new improved ‘* Mulcuto”’ 
., all this is changed. You can bay a ‘‘ Mulento”’ 


only 2s. €d, Everyone can afford this. And if you | 


‘this sum as a deposit to the address given below, one | 


“) emagnificent Razors will be sent you frec for a month. 
ve with it for 30 days. Give it a thorough personal 
fai, Test it fora month on your own face. 
est of that time it does not 
¢ -oup to your expectations, 
+ Lack, and your 2s. 6d. 
urnedto you. But 
i like it, as you are sure 
! for its blade is of the 
very finest. Sheftield stee!— 
+ ‘nat end no farther sum 
harged you. 


“vm COINC TO STICK 
TO THIS.” 

“lhe best razor I've ever 
exci with ” isthe univer al 
comment after a month’s 
syew trial of the ** Mulcuto.”” 
“ zoing to stick to this. 
Sond it back 2 No fear!’ 

So writo for your * Mol- 
euto”’ to-day. It will be ter- 
warded post free by retur:. 

‘Yhe Safety Razor is un- 
Jonltedly the most populur 
po ttorn of razor everinvented. 
‘nel of all Safety Razors t:.¢ 
~Mulento”? is by far the 

vnarte with everyone wo 
‘yreciates a quick, clean, 
ous and velvet-like 

Yet it costs ouly 

Gd, This is because so 
runy people use it. The 
ror. the 


strive, 


ray bocharged 
torcach. ‘he’ 
* Mulcato”? is727 
tle cheapest 
«i oall Bafety -22 
i corsbecaus Z& 
tis the best.X@ 
itis sold at a WZ 
popular price 
oe of its own popularity. 
KEEPS YOU CLOSELY AND 
BEAUTIFULLY SHAVED FOR 
a YEARS, 
ine “Muleuto’”? Safety 
Razor, besides being an inox- 
pensive razor, is also an im- 
v oved-type razor. The last Safety Razor to be invented, 
* ticiates the advantages of all its predecessors withvut 
any of their disadvantages. And it possesses additional ad- 
myyizes of ite own. Even if it were expensive the 
he ulcuto”? would therefore be the razor yor ought to 
aie As it is inexpensive as well as inimitable, it is the 
a ‘or you must buy. 
bie me You will never want to sond it back after this 
pices 30 mornings’ personal use, You will buy the rw’ 
be away, and it will last you and keep you closely 
, ntifally shaved for years. 
_* &reat improvement on previous Safety Razor eon- 
ft scion is the blade of the Mt ulcuto.”” : 


| 


» try it first for a month at the manufacturer's | 


If at the | 


Everyone who has used expensive and other Razors {fs astonished at the velvety 
softness with which the 2.6 ‘‘Mulcuto” shaves. 


mh he blade of the “ Mulcuto”” is manufactured from the | 
tL areal double-refined and highly-tempered St:o'“eld | 


tron steel. 
Lach blade is “ hollow Ps ; oe 
bork Py -ground by hand by expert 
fe Sa and by this process an exactness and cquiality of 
ily assured such as never has been obtained before. 
aa aa EVERLASTING BLADE OF SHEFFIELD STEEL. 
tor ete sult, the blade of the ‘ Mulcato”’ is practic: 
Sih ag. This is no wafer-thin Safety Razor Maie 
aray. No only be used once and then mist Le turown 
“y. Nor is this one of those so-called ‘* thin ’’ blades 


Ny, 


fortunate owner of a “f Mulsuto”’ can alway: shave hime 

eelf closely an-l pleasantly aud swiftly without a singls 

cut or scrape or graze. 

ESPECIALLY RECOMMENDED TO SAILORS AND TRAVELLERS 
BY LAND AND SEA. 

Officers and men of the Royal Navy, the RM L.T.. the 
Pritish Mereanti!e Marine, and all travelleis by Iand or 
sea are especially recommended io give the ! Mulento” 
a free trial. 

They will find it “just the razor’? 
lookin for, Moieover, the 


cat from rotled band steel, which scrape ani graze the 
skin and do not ‘‘ shave ’”’ at all in the true ineaning of the 
word. No, the blade of tho “ Mulcuto’’ isthe product of the 
finest skill of the Sheffield steel worker and 
is made to last. 

“Twelve months ago I bought one +f your 
Safety Razors, and I have had itinuse every 
day,’’ writes Mr. F, H. Sharp, of 9 Tilt n 
Street, S.W. “J am still using the same 
blade and nothing has been done to it 
beyond stropping, I donot think one could have 


they have b en 
‘Mul uto,’”? in addition to 


This fs the one cver- 
tasting Sheffield Stee) 
‘ade that outwears 
thousands of bladcs 
Ccsilng 2/6 perdozen; 


Letter proof of the perfection of your razor.” a“ itn’ 
And hundreds of other users of the fang the . huleuto 
“ Muleuto” hove written to say the same. Lo, Razr compicte 
Just try the * Mulcuto’’ Safety Razor for ccsts) only 
one month—FREE. 2/6 


its chaving qualities, isalso the mest convent nt of ravors 
in print of shape and size. When not in ue the whele 
“Vuleuto” shaving outfit can be packed in aneat littl 
metal travelling cace—supplied free with each ras) —whici 


cau be easily carried in one’s pockct or slipped into any 
corner cf one’s bag or pertmantean. 
Gentlemen suffering from wer! MEsMess, OF 


who ure recovering from some ill: Srustthe 
stendirces of their hand, should: 

Yer, however their hands may tr 
themselves with this most wonderful s:tety razor. 

Ladies looking out for a nice birthday present for their 
merfuik should send for a‘ Mulento.’? Suet: a pitt will 
be wort hizhly appreciated by any man who shitve 

The ‘* Mulcuto ” i j 


Razor is made in two qualit.es 
No. 1, WITH NICKEL-PLATED FRAN, 
PRICK 2s, 6d. ; ier 
No. 2. WITH NEAVILY SILVER PLATED 
FRAME, PRICE 3s. 6d. . 
(COMPLETE IN METAL TRAVELLING 
CASE, WITH HOLDER FOR STROVPING 
THE BLADE.) 
TO-DAY IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY. 

To-d.y readers of this journal have the wonder fal 
opportunity of trying the ‘‘ Mulcu'»”’ for one month fies 
of charge, Just write to the address below, ¢ 
a depsit either 28. Od. or 3s. 6i., whiches 
“finish? of razor you require, On retnen yo 
pest free, the ‘* Mulcuto”’ Safety Racor tec ‘ 
trevciling case, holder for stropping the bad and jull 
particulars). Shave with the Maleuto’ for a ment 
free. If as the result of this experien.c you decide that 
the ‘‘Mulento” does not suit you, post it back and yeur 
deposit will be returned. y 

But you are sere to like it, In that ease you will have 
rothing further to pay. Just keep the vazer, with it 
‘ everlasting” blade, and shave yourself with it. It wit 
be a good friend to you, 2 compavion you wil never wish 
to part from again. 


COUR GUARANTEE. 


THIS 1S THE COUPON ENTITLING YOU TO A 
20 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL CF THE MARVELLOUS 
“MULCUTO” SAFETY RAZOR. a 


To the Muicuto’ Manufacturing Co, (Dept. 41). 31 to 3 
High Holborn, W.C. (over Chancer ne Tule Station). 
Dear Sirs,—Please forward to me, carris 7 
the “ Mulcuto” Shaving Outfit (including Safety 
for which I enclose postal order for <8, 61.,* upon the ss 
dition that you return the cash to ie in f Wl shold Tse: 


the Outit back within) days. 


“A BLESSING ” FOR NERVOUS PEOPLE. 

To share with the ‘‘ Mulcuto” is an inspire‘ion. Itstonch 
on your skin is as delicate and tender as the caress of a 
woinan’s hand. With it you can shavo yourself in half the 
time you take with the old-fashioned “clasp razor,” anid 
you cannot possibly cut yourself. 

“ Your‘ Mulcuto’ Razors are a boon to all, Anyone 
can shave in the dark with them, For the aged ond nervous 
people it isa Ulessing It enables them to have the easicst -j 
shaves without cutting oneself,” writes Mr. C. A. Leesley, 
cf Hemel Hempstead, Herts. 

With tha “* Mulcuto” you can shave in the dark—in a 
swaying express—ir. a rolling vessel—without the slightest 
fear of cutting yourself. 

For use on shipboard the ‘‘ Muleuto” is absolutely in- 
valuable. Tho slovenly appearance of the imperfectly- 
shaven is as undesirable at sea aa on land, particularly on 
vessels of His Majesty’s Navy or on one of the crack 


occan liners. Yet shaving ct sea with the ordinary ‘‘clasp- Name eevee 
razor’? is frequently a perilous business. A sudden lurch Address ae Seaoaneesses coasts eéesoecdlbsui paced andpnpisZigh COT 
of the ship—the razor slips—a disfiguring, perhaps even — 
dangerous, gash is caused, ‘That iswhy so many sailors | Po ee 


wear beards to ‘dodge ”’ the perils of shaving. With the "Sud Ss. El 
© Mulcuto”’ this is imyossible. The ‘‘Mulento”’ cannot 


slip. Licwcver rough the weatker or choppy the sca, the 


be 
AGENTS WANTED. 


OUR CRICKET COMPETITION. , 

Witi the coming of summer most of my readers 
thoughts will turn to cricket. Every man takes 
more or less inierest in our national game, and in 
order to enable them to exercise their knowledge 
for the greatest profit 1 am offering £250 a week 
to those who forecast the results of certain matches. 
The first coupon and the full conditions appear on 
page 727. You do not have to name the number 
of runs scored, or the number of wickets by which 
one side wins. You have just to indicate whether 
a team will win or draw. 

Those who want to know all about the clevens 
mentioned in the coupon will find a capital article 
wiving them a fund of information on the com- 
p2'ition page. 

NOT OUR STORY AT ALL. 

My attention has been drawn to a certain 
novelette just published bearing the title “* Driven 
from Home.” In reply to a number of readers. [ 
may say that this novelette is not the story appear- 
inz in Pearson's Weekly, nor is it from the same 
pon. I think it only fair to my readers to make 
this point quite clear in case they should be misled. 


COME TO THE CORONATION. 

It is very difiicult so carly as this to properly 
appreciate the enormous and world-wide interest 
that will be taken in the celebration of the King’s 
Coronation in June next. As the time draws 
near, those who have struck bargains for seats to 
view the procession will be congratulating them- 
selves on their good fortune, while those who 
have decided to risk trying for a view in the streets 
will be experiencing many misgivings, for un- 
doubtedly there will be almost record crowds in 
the streets, and good positions will be taken up as 
early as the night before by those who will get 
anything of a view at all. 

t is to save our readers all this inconvenience 
that I am offering Coronation seats free in the 
simplest of competitions on page 731. It costs 
you nothing to enter, and, of course, you may not 
win a seat, but undoubtedly someone will win. 
and, after all, why shouldn't you? At any rate. 
have a try. It’s a prize worth the winning, and 
remember we pay all your travelling expenses, 
whether you live in England, Wales, Scotland, or 
Treland. 

A HUGE SUCCESS. 

ALL my readers will be pleased to hear that the 
first of our Free Trips, in which fifty Scottish 
readers were taken to see the Final Match for the 
Scottish Cup at Ibrox Park, was a huge success. 
Unhappily I was unable to go north to receive my 
Scottish guests in person, but the member of my 
staff whom I sent to do the honours has forwarded 
me such a warmly-worded resolution of thanks 
adopted by the company, on the motion of Mr. J. 
Donaldson, of Edinburgh (one of my guests), that 
I feel they must have had a very happy time 
indeed. One exceedingly pleasing incident occurred 
towards the end of the day, when a lady member 
of the party proposed a collection for the Fresh 
Air Fund. Within a few minutes twenty siillings 
was collected, and this sum will be found acknow- 
ledged elsewhere on this page. 

Now that vou have an idea of how well Pearson's 
looks after its guests, 1 am sure you will make a 
good effort to secure a pair of tickets for the 
Coronation procession. 

ON DRINKING TOASTS. 

A VERY nice point is that raised by Fusvus. who 
writes: “ Tara shortly going to aitend a fairly big 
dinner, at which a certain toast will bo drunk in 
which my principles forbid me to join. Now, if I 
remain scated my fellow guesis will doubtless be 
offended. On the other hand, if I join in the 
toast, they will be quite justitied in accusing me 
of hypocrisy. Can you advise me what to do?” 

It is an interesting point, Festus. If I were in 
your position I think I should join in the toast. 
After all, a toast is merely a courtesy ; and it would 
certainly strike a jarring note if you were to remain 
seated. Moreover, if you accept the invitation of 
aman, it is churlish in the extreme to flout his 
opinions, You can treat them with respect without 
endorsing them. 


1 answer legal questions. 


IDE OR PELO-DE-SE? 
ie eg have often stated. I do not undertake to 
But I think the letter of 
Jers raiscs a question of general interest. “Is 
there any difference,” he asks, ‘‘ between suicide 
and felo-de-se ?” 

Yes, Juris, there is, thorgh the two are often 
confused. Suicide is an act—felo-de-se a crime. 
The difference is much the same as that between 
homicide and murder. Homicide implies that the 
victim has been killed, but the act may have been 
justified by the circumstances, whereas murder 
implies guilt. In the same way, a verdict of suicide 
is usually modified by some such phrase as “ during 
temporary insanity,” in which case the unfortunate 
would not be a felo-de-se, which means, literally, 
“felon in regard to himself.” oo. 

When a verdict of felo-de-se is returned it implies 
that the jury are of the opinion that the man 
dcliberately “ and of malice aforethought ” planned 
to take his own life. 


SHOULD FATHERS PUSH PRAMS? 

Farners of familics will be interested in this 
letter: “I have been having a heated argument 
with my wife,” writes Pramuess, “ as to whether 
it is right and proper for a husband to wheel the 
baby out in a ‘pram.’ I say a man looks silly 
acting the part of a nursemaid. My wife says it 
shows that ie takes an interest in the children, and 
wishes that I would take my child out. Before 
you decide in favour of the ladies, Mr. Editor, just 
think how you yourself would feel pushing a 
squalling baby in a perambulator up and down, 
say, Henrietta Street.” 

You have touched a tender spot, Pramtrss. It 
is so many, many years ago since such a thing was 
possible that if your Editor could put the hand of 
Time back to those happy days he would not in 
the least mind pushing o “ pram ” down Henrietta 
Street or anywhere else. Even the sniggers of the 
office-boy would pass unnoticed. 

A word in your ear, PramMLess. One or two 
hobbledehoys may laugh when they see you push- 
ing your “ pram,” but, believe me, more than one 
old fogey like myself will envy you. Make hay 
while the sun shines. All too soon the day will 
come when you will indeed be “ pramless.”’ 


A LOVERS’ QUARREL. 

Tue following letter shows how silly it is for 
young lovers to be too ready to find fault with 
each other. ‘I have been keeping company with 
a certain young man,” writes L. M. D., “‘ for over 
six months now. One night we had a few words 
because he failed to meet me, as arranged, and we 
parted in anger. I have since written to him 
twice to apologise, asking him to forgive and 
forget. Two months have passed since the last 
letter; but I have received no answer. Now, Ihave 
a growing affectiort for him, and do so want to 
go back to him; but at the same time I do not 
wish to appear unmaidenly. Can you advise what 
to do?” 

I fear my advice will bring you little comfort, 
L. M. D. Unless you can contrive a chance meet- 
ing, I do not sce how you yourself can possibly 
reopen negotiations without “‘ cheapening ” your- 
self. His disregard of your letters is distinctly 
ungentlemanly. and, provided of course that he has 
received them, can have no excuse except illness. 

In any case,do not let him know that you miss 
him. And if he does not come round of his own 
accord before long, you may console yourselé that 
he is well lost. If he behaves like that before 
marriage, how would he behave after ? 


DO ANIMALS " SWANKI"" ? 

A QUESTION of interest to students of natural 
history is that of S. O. R., who asks: “ Why do 
cats raise tho back when expecting attack ? Is it 
because they wish to frighten off the enemy by 
looking a great deal more terrible than they really 
are?” 

Quite probably. S. O. R. At any rate. the 
device of looking formidable is common throughout 
nature. Many insects that are good to eat mimic 
those who possess noxious properties. The drone- 
fly, for example, moves anil looks like a bee; and 
some of the larger caterpillars forcibly sugeest 
snakes in their markings. Stick-caterpillars can 
stiffen their bodies and assume the appearance of 
twi The caterpillar of the piss-maptl, if attacked 
strikes a grotesque, terrifying attitude, and shoots 
a couple of pink threads out of its tail-end. Asa 
last resort, it squirts out an irritating Quid from a 
hole under its mouth. 

Moveover, the bombardier heetle. when hard 
pressed by a@ foe, throvs out a fluid with a loud 


bang, the fluid producing what looks like » 
smoke, Ceriain crabs, too, cultivate nu, 
sponges on their backs, or carry alyout 
anemones, which possess unpleasant. ere 
powers. . 
MODERN PiRATBS. 

Most people are of the Opinion that yc! 


pun of 


ig 


civilisation has abolished the sea-pirate, py: ts 
interesting letter of A. J. H. shows that they aro 


still unpleasantly active in some parts of the , 
“ The rivers of Southern China are info 


pirates, who are daring enough not to conti. «' 
attention merely to native sailing craft, Ti. 

even attack small steamers. The resoiie .,),,... 
of some of their methods is worthy of a wor 
cause. The following incident isan ¢\., . 
Some time ago a small native steamer was ni 
its way up the West River, in the Canton !% 
when the prow ran into a rope which was «: ‘ 
across the river just below the surface ot the y. +». 
Judge of the fright of those on board when i: y. 
discovered that the ends of this rope were ; 


to two boat-loads of pirates, each near t!e f.. 


ony 


The impetus of the steamer of course puili:i ¢! 
rope taut, and brought the two pirate howls iva 
the middle of the stream and alongsicte the |... 
craft. The pirates at once were able to howd aul 
capture their prize.” 
PRESH AIR PUND FIGURES. 

Amounts to hand since the last list 
published : 


H. M. C., 1s.; Bedford, 13. 6d.; Anon., % ) 7 
3d.; H. M. C., 1s.; H. C. Haray, 23. 6a, Woy p 


ls. 6d.; R, Falshaw, 53.; Jaclemcor, ‘is. 1). i 
cules Winner, 53.; Dorothy Thorne, La , 
8.5 : 


4s.; Mrs. Nimmo, 3s.; F. 8., 1s.; K. B. H 
Friend, £1 1s.; Mrs. L. A. Meyrick, 5s 
23.; Miss Summer, 3s.; 8S. Bartrum, £¢ af 
Marina, 4s. 6d.; Molly, Is. Gd.; M. G. Berti 
Pearson's Guests at Scottish Cup Final, Gias-ow, (1 
Cottectep : Proceeds of hair cutting on SS. T 
r R. Old, 838.; Children of Agra Howse. | 
essrs. H. Evans & Co.., Johannesburg, per 
£2 12s. 6d.; Concession Hill Mine, Rhodesia. ; 
Simpson, £14 14s.; Ship's Compy. of H.MS > 
178. 3d.; Phyllis Browning, 4s. 6d.; Petty © 
A Pioneer, 83.; Self-denial offerings from ( « 
#1 14s. 6d.; C. R. 8. and J. Roberts, Dunedin, 22 
Officers, Non-com.’s, and Men of 74th Compy., if %, 
India, £4; Inhabitants of Hartley and District, |: 
desia, per E. Blackwell, £5 133.; Concert at |: 
House, per M. Ashburnhem end L. Pooler, £1 
‘* Boomerang Magazine,’’ per Miss Hotine, £11 
Lindo, £1 133.; Mrs. Faid, £1 133.; Sergts” Miss, 
College, Camberley, 83. 8:d. 


RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS 
1, All answers or attempts must be written on po 
cards, addressed to the Editor, Pearson's |i " 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. No other com 
tions must appear on tlicse cards. 


.. 1s.; Mrs. F. Clinton, Simla, £1 16s); S 


’ 
Te 2 


2. You may take part in any number of theo - ay 
competitions, but your reply to each must be wri 084 
separate postcard. 


3. Mark each postcard with the name of tiie. p 4 
for which it is intended in the top left-hand coin 
will find this name in the announcement of the « 
in the footiine. Provided these conditions » 
all the posteards may be sent in one envelo : 
“* Postcard ’’,in the top left-hand coimer, but eo i 
must bear the full name and address of the sen 
4. Allattempts must arrive not liter tha 
April 27th. : 
5. Each competition will be judged sepirat: 
prizes, as announced in the footlines, wi!l be ” 
the efforis considered the best. . ; ; 
6. In the event of ties for a money priv, t! . 
be divided, and, where the awards are gifis, the \ 
be awardeJ at the discretion of the Hust 
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Wute—A penknife for each reader whose letter is dealt with on this pase or whose sudssestion for a title ts ed. 
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Results of Footline Competitions. 


WALRUS" CONTEST. ‘ 
.-Five penknives were offered fer the best | 
to the line: “The Walrus and the Carpenter 
king on the strand.” They have been | 

to Yre following : | 
\ Aitken, 40 Bright St.. Crewe, H. Alderson, , 
“arnborough ; >. Barkhouse, dl Huber: 
whkwell, S.W.; G. W. Beeken, 159 Robert St.. ; 
G. W. Bishop, 57 Warwick Rd., Kenilworth, 
96 Brunswick St., York; Mrs. T. D. Cullis. 
’ Swansea; L. Dack, Stour St, Harwich; J. 
: Burma Rd., Clissold Park; E. Gregory, 17 
Ave, Levenshulme; 8. J. Hadley, 68 Burnham 
vning Town; A. E. Halliday, 16 Darfield Ave., 
:, Leeds; J. A. Halliday, 16 Sandymount St., 
i’. J. Hayter, Lodbourne, Gillingham, Dorsct, 
“, 16 Victoria St., Bordesley Green, B'ham; j 
inson, 52 Latebrook Golden Hill, Stoke-on- 
\. Leighton, 57 Gladstone Fidy Watford; W. H. 
1, Gellatly Rd., New Cross; A. R. McCullagh. 


1 Lodge, W._ Hartlepool; S. K. Morley, 
Ud, Gherch Ead, Finchley; A. Reynolds, 
near B’ham; Mrs Rhodes, Eversley, Porth: 


B. Rowley, Swadlincote, Burton-on-Trent 
s Crore Rd., Leicester; C. W. Thirsk, 21 
ot, Hall. 
“CAPITALS” CONTEST. 


competition was for those readers who have 


5 A. 
Wal: 


love won a prize in ** Footline “ contests. The | 
‘-hhoxes which were offered for the best 
on the word ‘ Penknife,”” have been thus 


s Anthony, Ashfogd Rd., Swindon: S. Bailey, 

ii. Godalming; . E.. Garrett, Witham. 

\ Jones, Chart Lane, Reigate; T. H. Kirbey, | 

| td. Small Heath, B'ham; Mra. E. G. Poore, 

-rioa Rd., Clapham; Miss Sinclair, 46 St. 
Bldgs., Liverpool; “ 
J. Thomas, 36 Bush St., Pembroke Dock; Miss 

ott, Walkington, Beverley. | 

| 

| 

| 

| 


ag 


Smith, 8&8 Joseph 


“TITLE” CONTEST. 
istioNs were invited for a title to the illus- 
coke appearing on page 662 of issue April 6th, 
wif-cases have been-awarded to the following 
ve-winners : 
it. Bisley Green, Woking: D. Burgess, 4 
ce, Leith; J. A. Carrick, 52 Lombard St. 
. Elder, 6 Comely Bank Ter., Edinburgh: 
Christ Church Rd., Streathaso Hill; J. G. ! 
ullow St.. Carlow; { 

» Place, Aberdeen; Mrs. C. | 
stosord: H. H. Hearn, 38 Seaforth Ave.. 
G. Mill. 20 Arnisfield St.. Maryhill, Glae | 
Onslow. 20 Dewhurst . 
1. Rodney Stoke, Cheddar; A. G. Pittendrigh. | 


W. Gillespie, jun., ; 
Barrington, € : 


rath St. Heaton, Newcastle-on-Trne; Miss D 
sen, Eustville Nursery, Waltham Cross; J. b. 


Ave, 
thie, D. 


Miss BL Suit, 


Scarborough { 
cks, 23 White 


K. St 


Eversley, Portheavl. 


(SR Weight. TL Monsen Ra., Redhill 


“LINES” CONTEST. 

TN this contest competitors were asked to make a 
sensible sentence by combining four lines chosen from 
diflerent parts of the story, The Blackmailer. The 
prize of half a guinea for the best sentence so con- 


; structed has been awarded to G. Brapiey, Overton- 


on-Dee, Ellesmere, whose attempt read as follows : 

“ Yes, [heard that (p. 659) the girl he loved (p. G5)» 
said in an undertone (p. 660): * Surely, he is not a 
criminal.” (p. 659).” . 


“FINISH” CONTEST. 
Reavers were invited to suggest a joking answer 
for Jones, who, on arriving at the oflice, was greeted 
by the Chief Cashier with the question: *: What on 
earth have you got that ribbon tied round vour neck 
for ?"’ The winners of the five safety-razors are: 
W. Douglas, Bingham Rd. Bournemouth, A 
Leighton, 67 Gladstone Rd., Watford; E. Resmiussen 


Kastville Nursery, Waltham Cross; J.) Richardsor 
11 Haydock Rd., Liscard; T. L. Towler, 52 Shardet 
Rd., New Cross. 

“GAS” CONTEST. 

“Wuy is a lover like a gas-jet 77 was the query 
tu which competitors were asked to furnish the best 
replies. Ten penknives have been sent to the 
following : 

Cc. B. Adams, 64 Chart Lane, Reigate; M. Dawson, 
86 Norfolk St., Cambridge; H. Esahelby, Milward Cres, 
Hastings; J. McGregor, Bass Crest Cottage, Alloa; Mrs. 
Nash, 135 Melfort Rd. Thornton Heath; J. 8. Noble, 
466 Union Grove, Aberdeen; W. Sutcliffe, 67 Tong St., 
Bradford; A. Toley, 17 Dela Pole Ave. Hull; EB. A 
Wales, Ashwell House, Knaresboro’; G. Witte, Evesham 

“BIN’ CONTEST. 

Lany readers were requested to supply answers to 
the question : * Why is a dressmaker like a dust-hin * 
The following are the winners of the ten pairs of 


, St. John's Wood; Mrs. 
Miss M. Delany, 


Bolton, 30 New_S f 
Heafield, 80 Burten 


Gwynne Rd... Devercourt; 


yuYs . Waltham Cross; Miss M 
| Rd., Woodville, Eurton-on-Trent; Mra. Hill, 9 Mouns 
Collver Ave., DBeltast; Mrs. Kiune.*, Gordon House, 
Hforsham; Misa J. Millward, Budleigh) House, 4b. 


Mrs. F. W. Shepherd, L. and SW 


Budleigh, Devon; An 
Llanover. Rd, 


Railway, Nursling; Mrs. C. Singer, 16 
Pont; pridd. 


Result of Martin Contest. 


Vor solution of the Martin portrait which readers 
We tasted fa discover hy connecting dets, as 


Litt’e English nightingale, 


What do YOU make of this ** 
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READ THE ENTHRALLING STORY 


announced in our issues of March 16th, 28rd, and 30th, 
is here shown. The solution considered the best wa- 
received from A. M. Priimmer, Fox Inn, Altofts, 
Normanton, Yorks, to whom the prize of £25 has been 
awarded. : 

Twenty-five consolation gifts, to those next in mevil, 
have been awarded to the following : 


A. L. Andrews, 5 Sandy Gate Terrace, Llanclly; W. 
Ashton, 4 Fraser St., Ashton-under-Lyne; G. W. Blood, 
104. Swinton Rd., Nottingham; W. E. Brigden, 83 
Bedford Hill, Balham; Miss G. Brocke, Muller St., 
Ashton-under-Lyne; A. _R. Brown, 80 Lansdowne 
Crescent, Glasgow; Miss M. Coleman, 6 Heathfield Rd., 
Acton: W. J. Deare, 12 St. John’s Park, Holloway; 
Miss E. Fanshaw, 24 Edgedale Rd., Sheffield; P. Gay. 
31. Princes St., Govan; Miss Goldschild, 61 Patshu!l 
Rd.; 8. Gribb, jun., 51 Kirkland S8t., Glasgow, R. i. 
Hamilton, Rose Cottage, Newton-of-Falkland, Fife; 
Cc. E. Hampson, 188 Parrin Lane, Winton, Manchester: 
G. H. Harbage, Sheep St., Stratford-upon-Avon; Mrs. 
E. Lobb, Adelaide Grove, E. Cowes, I. of W.; D. 
Ludby, Austen Rd., Guildford: G. Mann, Victoria 
Parade, Moseley, B’ham; T. Moffat, 32 Clifton Terrace, 
Bay, Northumberland; Miss E. Nichols, 127 


Patience, 17 Haslemere Rd., Winchmore Hill; J. 
Roberts, 278 Marsh Lane. Bootle, Liverpool; A. T. 
Parry, 53 Sackvillo St., Everton, Liverpool; W. G 


Watson, Bush St., Pembroke Dock; O. Wheeklon, 49 


Carlyle Rd., Edgbaston, Birminghain 
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for the solution of the mystery. 
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Og” This Insurance Scheme covers any person 


travelling as_a passenger in any part 


of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 


We pay any number of claims in respect 
oy cach accident—not the first claim only. 


1000 RALWAY | INSURARCE 


£100 RAILWAY | 
| (For terms sce 


£100 CYCLING 
£100 AEROPLANE sianadhinn 

584 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,900 andone of €1,000. 
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Vids Thseranees hoid- youd for any number of claims of 
£1,000 each ust be -only. £1900 xpecis ty uteed 
y CTH SOCKAN ACCIDENT AND GUAMANTE COR. 
PORATION, LIMPLED, 36 to 4 Moorgate Street, London, 
eC to whem uotices of cliim, under + wing conditions, 
nust be sent within seven days t Os a le ae. 
Tie pad by tle ve Corporition fo the 
ie a BR reprosenutaiisc ot any pearson billed ly 
‘a iH OL) O wibaecident im Carcat iHitenee Jrelind to the 
‘ parsenser tram in whieh the deveased was 
travelling as a passenger (inclidiny just olfice servuutsin 
railway sorting vans), and who, at the time of such accident, 
had in his, ur her, possession, the Insyrezce Coupon on this 
page, or the paper im whieh it is, with bi-, or ler, usual signa: 
ture, written in uk or pene, Gn the space provided at the foot. 
This paper may be left at his, or her, plece of abode, so long as 
the coupon is signed. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sou: sliadl be paid to the 
legal represeutative of such person injured, should death result 
from such accident within three calendar (hs therenfter, 
and that notice of the accident ‘on three days 
of its occurrence. 

In the eset of a pors: 
- . servaut on duty, wore wed inan 
is 1098 Hlegulact, hiving the triberuf Peareonu's 

Weekly onhim, ov her, at the time of hems killed 
by uw railway accident in the Crited Kingdewu, all bough not by 
anaceident toany trainin which he, or sh be trare!ling ae 
a passenger, the legal representativeol the deceased will receive 
the sum of ONS HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the coupon 
be signed or not, provided notice in every gase be given to Thr: 
OcEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTER Co TALION, 
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36 to 44 Mvorgute Street, London, E.C., within seveu days from 
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This insurance holds good for the curren’ week of issne only, 
and entitles the holder to the benefit cf, ami is subject to the 
conditions of, the “Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
Company, Limited, Act,’ 1590, Risks Nos. J und. 

The Purchase of this Publication is admitted to be the pay- 
ment of 2 Premiwn under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print of the 
Actcan be seen at the office of this Journal, or of the said 
corporation. No person can recover on more than one Coupon: 
Insurance-Ticket of this paper in respect of the same visk. 

Subscribers who have duly paid a twelvemonth's snb- 
acription for PBARSON’S WEEKLY in advance tu their 
newsagent, ortothe Publisher, ged not, during tha perica 
covered by their subscription, sign tht coupon, or carry 
the paper on their person. It is only netcssxry totorward 
the new ents receipt to the pnbitsher of tho paper, 
Hourictta Street, London, W.C., and a curtilicate wiil be 
sant in exchange. 
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and bright spirits it is of the first importance that the digestive processe 
otherwise the functiong governing assimilation and elimination are thrown 
good, digestion easy and free from all discomfort, the bowels regular day by day, 


illness. It therefore behoves everyone to take care that derangements are correc 
maintained in an efficient state, which can be readily done by the judicious use of 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 
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To Enjoy Good Health 


s should be carricd on regularly and harmonious! 
out of balance. The appetite should be invarii!: 
and the liver and kidneys performing their wi) 
To establish this desirable state of physical well-being an occasional dose , 
Beecham’s Pills will be found most helpful. Prepared from. the purest ingredients, of vegetable origin, these pills are of unrivil) 
efficacy for the relief and cure of all ailments of the digestive orgaus. 
—depressed—bilious—constipated—or troubled with flatulence—iinple fu 
(caused, by the presence of wind in the stomach) —spots floating before ihé vision, etc.—what you really need to, 


Take 


is a few doses of Beecham’s Pills. They speedily remove the causé of the trouble and soon restore natural healthy conditi. » 
The regular and continued use of this remedy by three generations of men and women is the highest testimony to the curat 
value of Beecham’s Pills. The sensible use of this excellent specific—a dose now and again as occasion demands—has prove 
untold value to countless people, many of whom need, and take, no other medicine. _There is : 
Pills. _It is a recognised fact that a disordered condition of the digestive organs is, if neglected, responsible for much very serivi:- 
ted as soon as they arise, and the bodily function 


‘Whenever you feel at all out of sorts—liverish—headic! 
usunt fulness after eating—dizziness—pains near the he. 


health in every box of Beecham 


. Prepared only by THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire. | 
Sold everywhere in boxes, price 1s. 13d. (56 pills) and 2s. od. (168 pills), 
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NOW SELLING EVERYWHERE 


The book that every married man and 
woman and all: who are contemplating 
marriage should -read, 


WHEN MARRIED 
LIFE GETS DULL 


. 


By WILLIAM KAYE. 
Full of bright home truths which will help 


you to attain to domestic bliss.. Some of 
the contents are as follows: 


Spring Cleaning is Hard How to Make a Man Talk. 


_ Work. The Jealous Woman. 
Going Out to Tea. The Wardrobe Rights of 
Should Women Carve the Man. 

Joint ? Smoking in the House. 


The Antimacassar Bogey. | The Starched Collar. 
When Men Fear Women. | What Every Man Likes— 
Making Love to a Husband. | Flattery. _ : 


On Sale at all Booksellers’, price 1/-; or post paid for 1/3 from 
A. F. SOWTER, 28 Maiden Lane, London, W.C. 
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